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> This is your wake-up call. 
ck SERVER 0S 


Linux is rising. Windows 
www.computerworld.com/q?k1500 


Check out the fol- 
lowing stories in our 
online Knowledge 
Center on Server 
Operating Systems: 


2000 is being deployed. Windows .Net 
Server is on the horizon. And IBM’s z/OS 
is shaking up mainframe software pricing. 
® User tips for deploying Windows 2000's : &up F 8 
Active Directory. The prognosis for six Who'd have thought the once-sleepy 
flavors of Unix. @ What Linux needs to do 
to compete with Windows. @ How to 
choose the Windows 2000 Server version 
that’s right for you. 


world of server operating systems could 
become so interesting? 
Special Report begins on page 27. 


were laid off, and the remain- 
ing Leapfrog workers were re- 
assigned to other projects. 
Instead of 
new reservation, 


Coast Building Products Inc. in 
Sacramento, Calif., said the 
phaseout plan is especially 
hard to swallow because HP 


CRUISE LINE'S IT 
PLANS STRANDED 


USERS BLAST HP SERVER PHASEOUT 


Plan to drop e3000 


the 
and 


The future of the HP e3000 rolling out 


guest 


NEWSPAPER 


stuns IT managers 


BY LEE COPELAND 
Hewlett-Packard Co. last week 


dropped the hammer on users | 


of its HP e3000 systems, dis- 
closing plans to stop selling the 
decades-old computer line in 
two years and to cease support 
at the end of 2006. 


| erations manager at 


| has long been a source of con- | 


cern for its large installed base. 
But HP’s move still stunned | 
and angered many IT man- | 
agers, who said they have built | 
their corporate back-end com- | 
puting environments, and 
staked their careers, on the 
venerable midrange system. 
John Burke, systems and op- 
Pacific | 


| would be 


laid out a five-year develop- | 


ment road map for the 
e3000 at a conference spon- 


HP | Sept. 1 fallout leaves 


sored by the independent In- | 


terex user group in August. 
“IT feel betrayed, because I 


left the HP World conference | 
with a renewed feeling of con- | 


that the 
around,” 
“How can we trust HP?” 
“I’m appalled and 


fidence 


platform | 
Burke said. | 


$180M project adrift 


BY JAIKUMAR VIJAYAN 
Until recently, Thomas Mur- 
phy’s main task as CIO at Royal 
Caribbean Cruises 
Ltd. was to oversee 


| the implementation 


disap- | 


| pointed, and there are lots of | 
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| decision,” 


| to know 


| unhappy people who see their | 


livelihood threatened by this | 


said John Penney, a 


systems programmer for the | 


Pierce County, Wash., govern- 
The HP that we all grew 
and love in the ’70s 

HP e3000, page 57 


| 


of a massive $180 million proj- 
ect to rebuild the company’s 
core IT systems. 

Then came Sept. 1. 

Barely three days later, Royal 
Caribbean’s Project Leapfrog 
was indefinitely shelved, and 


most development work was | 
frozen midstream. Nearly 50% | 


of the company’s IT employees 


a mai . 


| said Murphy, 


supply chain systems that had 
been scheduled for next year, 
Murphy and decimated 
team have hunkered down to 
the task of coaxing the 
out of the existing and almost 


his 
most 


maxed-out infrastructure. 

“To take the whole 
thing apart so quick- 
ly when we were exe- 
cuting on all cylinders 
probably the worst thing I had 
to endure,” he said. 

“Tt really tested every ounce 
of leadership skills that I had,” 
who after two 
years of championing the proj- 
ect found himself on 
member executive team that 

Royal Caribbean, page 16 


sith 


was 


a six- 








INTRODUCING THE FASTEST STORAGE SOFTWARE ON EARTH. 


BrightStor™ Enterprise Backup 


What good is storage software if it isn’t fast enough to back up all of your critical information? 
BrightStor Enterprise Backup sets a new standard for high-speed storage software, which means 


you don’t have to pick and choose what data to protect. So if you’re looking for the best storage 


solution for UNIX, Windows NT, and Windows 2000, you just found it. Computer Associates™ 


ca.com/brightstor 
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EXCHANGE YOUR 


{ND SAVE UP TO 38%. 


Presenting the IBM @ server iSeries: Want a less 
expensive, smarter alternative to upgrading to Microsoft 
Exchange 20007 Want to keep running the Outlook 


program your users love, 


Reliability but on a server you'll love 


even more? Exchange your 
iSeries 


Exchange for the 


Expense 
server. It lets you support 


of 
Outlook users 


thousands 


yas 17}. D 
£4. ideries baiue Proposition 


on one reliable. low-maintenance server. 


With iNotes 


it’s easy to consolidate multiple Exchange 


Access for Microsoft Outlook 


servers onto a single iSeries running Lotus 
Domino” with robust. scalable power. And 
in the process. help bring reliability, secu- 
rity and functionality up — while keeping 


upgrade, service and help-desk costs down. 


The 


architecture of the iSeries provides a 


k-mail graduates to reliability 
mainframe-inspired environment. where Domino parti- 
tions are isolated from one another. And problems in one 
partition will rarely affect the users in other partitions. 


Partitions can even automatically restart when necessary. 


Sane up 10 90 


vs. kLxchange 2000. If reliability and 
consolidation aren't reasons enough, consider this: 


Migrating your Outlook system to Domino for iSeries can 
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ess log 


d trademark of Microsoft Cor 
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Reliable, scalable servers for e-business. 
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EXCHANGE. 


} ES, IB%., 


2 
cost up to 389 


0 less than upgrading 

both your hardware and software to 

Microsoft Exchange 2000.' 

Same front end, better back end i 

a ‘ : Fig. 2. Happy CFO. 

lo your Outlook users. migration to 

Domino is virtually seamless. They use the same client 

software they're used to, but can now get the benefits of 

Domino, like working offline and full-text search. It also 
wrovides opt ailover and load-bal- 
I i 

ancing for e-mail, easier administration, 


and use of Domino e-collaboration apps. 


It only gets better. IBM is one of the 
world’s largest software companies, 
the leader in middleware, and the 
name in reliable servers. To find out 
more about how IBM can help you. 
register now for a free. live e-briefing 
and Q&A session with an IBM expert. 
In just one hour (and right from your 
desk) you'll find out more about the 
iSeries and iNotes Access for 
Microsoft Outlook, including SAVE 


how to save up to 38%, and oa 390 


rood 0 


other reasons why it makes ECISTER 


so much sense to exchange R OUR FREI 


, . sRIEFIN 
your Exchange. Shouldn't a , 


you call or click today? 


@ 800 426 7777 code 6N1 
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NEWS 6 


6 Corporate users at Comdex say 
the Tablet PC may not be such a 
bad idea after all. 


7 Mobile phone suppliers team up 
at Comdex and make an end run 
around Microsoft to develop soft- 
ware for third-generation services. 


8 Research conducted by Comput- 
erworld and J.P. Morgan Securities 
finds that 10% of 2002 IT budgets 
will be spent on security. 


10 Corporations take steps to 
document their activities and 
chronicle their histories by 
archiving their Web sites. 


12 ICANN’s annual meeting 
focuses on beefing up the security 
of the Domain Name System, the 
Internet’s addressing mechanism. 


16 More than 900 users have 
gone live with the latest release of 
Oracle’s business applications, but 
others have stability concerns. 


OPINIONS 


Maryfran Johnson 
Pimm Fox 

Dan Gillmor 
Letters 

Frank Hayes 

How to Contact CW 
Company Index 
Shark Tank 


Net Protection 

Start-up Niksun Inc.’s security 
monitoring and surveillance 
appliances provide early warning 
of denial-of-service attacks while 
gathering forensic evidence for 
prosecution. 
www.computerworld.com/q?24846 


No Regrets 

Some may worry that criminals 

use encryption for nefarious purpos- 

es, but PGP creator Philip Zimmer- 

mann doesn’t regret his invention. 

www.computerworld.com/security 
ick 

Qui i 5 p.m., visit the Computer- 

world.com Web site 


www.computerworld.com/q?q4000 


For breaking news, updated 
twice daily at noon and 
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KNOWLEDGE CENTER SPECIAL REPORT 


27 Sleepy No More 


These are exciting times in the 
server operating systems market. 
Linux is rising. Windows 
2000 is being deployed. 
-Net Server is on the hori- 
zon. And IBM’s z/OS is 
shaking up mainframe soft- 
ware pricing. Because your choices 
are so critical to business operations, 
we offer this collection of stories to 
help you navigate the changes. 


28 Should You 
Make the Leap? 


Windows .Net Server, the forth- 
coming upgrade to the Windows 
server operating system family, may 
not make sense for some compa- 
nies because the improvements are 
so incremental. We provide a sneak 
preview so you can do a feature-by- 
feature analysis. 


© ONLINE: A Microsoft executive 
reveals the strategic direction — 
with code names! — of the vendor’s 
server operating systems product 
line. www.computerworld.com/q?24789 


32 Servers for 
Every Season 


Which operating system is right for 
you? It depends on your budget and 
the size of your operation. We offer 
snapshots of the three server ver- 
sions of Windows 2000. 


@ ONLINE: More tips on how to 
pick the appropriate version of 
Windows 2000 for your business. 
www.computerworld.com/q?24542 


Red Hat's chief technology 
officer has strong views on 
what Linux needs to continue to 
grow and how it can compete 
with Microsoft Windows. 
www.computerworld.com/q?24541 


SERVEROS 


| 34 Slow Road to 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Active Directory 

Users who have been through a 
migration to Windows 
2000’s Active Directory 
say bringing in experi- 
enced consultants and 

| giving yourself plenty of time are 
| critical. 

| 9 ONLINE: Seven practical tips 

| from pioneering users for your 
migration to Active Directory. 
www.computerworld.com/q?24698 


38 How to Lock Down 
Windows 2000 


To make Windows 2000 Server 
secure, administrators are building 
shields around administrative ac- 
counts and staying up-to-date with 
patches. What they’re not doing is 
installing it right out of the box. 


40 IBM: z/OS Users 
Expect Big Savings 


costs, support for open applications 


User Dan Kaberon (above) expects 
“stupendous savings.” 





IBM’s z/OS promises lower software 


and the best of the mainframe world. 


| 


| 





44 Man- 
aging OS 
Diversity 


IT departments 
are faced with 
maintaining a 
wide variety of 
server operating 
systems, espe- 
cially with the rise of Linux. But it’s 
a manageable problem for server 
architects like Curt Allen (above). 


49 Need a Linux 
Diploma? 


Certification is a nice bonus, but it’s 
not a must-have in the job market. 


50 The Source 
Is Everything 


Columnist Nicholas Petreley 
predicts that Linux will eventually 
become the foundation of nearly 
every enterprise system. Why? 
Your investment in Linux is pro- 
tected by the best software 
warranty on earth. 


Also in This Week’s 
Knowledge Center: 
43 Kevin Fogarty Says users are 


moving onto the next big thing: 
Web services. 

46 QuickStudy: Explaining the 
Linux phenomenon. 

48 Case Study: Cendant picks 
a Linux application for its 6,400 
hotels. 


WWW.COMPUTERWORLD.COM 


| Vital Signs for Unix 

| InfoWorld’s Test Center evaluates 
five commercial variants of Unix 
| to figure out which ones are 
healthy and which ones are in 
critical condition. 

| www.computerworld.com/q?24768 


What’s Ahead for 
Active Directory 


Microsoft official Jackson Shaw 
answers questions about Active 
Directory’s strengths, limitations 
and future with .Net Server. 
www.computerworld.com/q?24994 
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Nz) Tablet PCs Inspire 
~ Business Use Hopes 


| Comdex attendees see potential benefits 
| for mobile workers and even technophobes | 


Dow Chemical, IBM 
In Web Hosting Deal 


The Dow Chemical Co. and IBM 
signed a five-year deal that calls for 
IBM to provide Web-site develop- 
ment, testing and hosting services 
for Dow. The agreement covers 
Dow’s corporate Web site as well as 
an extranet and other customer- 
facing sites operated by the Mid- 
land, Mich.-based company. IBM 
will also update Dow's Web servers 
three years into the deal. Financial 
terms weren't disclosed. 


GM to Bring Online 
Unit Back Into Fold 


General Motors Corp. disclosed 
plans to fold its e-GM online busi- 
ness unit back into its regular cor- 
porate operations during the next 12 
months. GM, which formed the 
e-GM unit two years ago, also said 
it’s scrapping plans announced last 
year to set up a joint venture with 
its dealers for building an informa- 
tional Web site aimed at car buyers. 


FTC Seeks More Info 
From HP, Compaq 


The Federal Trade Commission 
(FTC) asked for more information 
on Hewlett-Packard Co.’s proposed 
acquisition of Compaq Computer 
Corp., according to documents that 
HP filed with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. HP described 
the request as “routine and expect- 
ed.” However, an FTC spokesman 
said that while such requests aren't 
unusual, they aren’t a standard ac- 
tion by the commission. 


Short Takes 


IBM doubied the storage capacity of 
its high-end Enterprise Storage 
Server disk arrays, known informal- 
ly as the Shark line, to 22TB by 
adding new 72.8GB disk drives. . . . 
The U.S. SENATE approved a two- 
year moratorium on new Internet 
taxes after tabling a proposal relat- 
ed to state-level online sales taxes. 


BY CAROL SLIWA 
ICROSOFT 
Corp. Chair- 
man and Chief 


Software Ar- | 
Bill | 
Gates promoted the Tablet PC | 


chitect 


during his Comdex keynote | 
dard PC-type functions rather 


address for the second straight 
year 
for another year and their 
specifications are still in flux. 
Yet IT professionals have al- 
ready begun to envision ways 
their companies might benefit 
from the notepadlike, wireless- 
enabled, fully functioning PCs, 


which can be used with key- 


boards or pens and “digital 
ink.” More than 70% of 15 ran- 
domly polled Comdex atten- 
dees said their firms may con- 
sider buying some Tablet PCs 
when they hit the market. 
“Depending the 
manufacturers configure the 
hardware, this could be a logi- 
cal next step in our business,’ 
said Harold Knowlton, CIO at 
Devon, Pa.-based 
Fox & Roach Realtors, which 


on how 
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Or Maybe Not 


Not everyone is convinced of the 
merits or future success of the 
Tablet PCs that Microsoft and its 
hardware partners promoted last 
week at Comdex. 

David Bailey, a research analyst 
at Gerard Klauer Mattison & Co.., 
an investment bank in New York, 
said he foresees limited potential 
for the Tablet PC at his firm. “A lot 
of people are just trying to get 
more productivity out of the PCs 
that they have,” he said. 

“People keep trying to wring 
more uses out of the old form fac- 
tors, the old PCs. I'm somewhat 


— even though the ma- | 
chines aren’t expected to ship | 


Prudential | 





has about 900 employees and | 
3,500 independent agents. He | 


said the Tablet PC could boost 


agents’ ability to serve cus- | 


tomers in the field. 
Knowlton said that 
been scoping out wireless per- 


sonal digital assistants (PDA) | 
but users would prefer stan- | 


than the customized subset 
they get with PDAs. Plus, his 
firm can go wireless without 
having to rewrite its Web ap- 
plications, Knowlton said. 

Master Sgt. Brian Hill, a net- 
work manager at Hill Air Force 
Base in Utah, said his squadron 
is experimenting with wireless 
networked Pocket PCs for mo- 
bility in responding to calls for 
IT support. But he 
would prefer a Tablet PC for 
the extra screen space. 

“In my workstation back at 
my desk, I have multiple win- 
dows open,” Hill said. “If I can 
have that and carry it along 
with me, that’s a plus.” 

Gary Steinkamp, president 
of Phoenix-based The Health 


he said 


Source Inc., which sells soft- | 


ware and computers to doc- 


skeptical about their ability to really 
drive into new markets at this 
point,” Bailey said. “A lot of these 
ideas have been around for a long 
time. IBM had a tablet PC, the 
WordPad, out several years ago 
with limited success.” 

Thomas Wigginton, director of 
IT for the North American Mission 
Board of the Southern Baptist 
Convention Inc. in Alpharetta, Ga., 
said the Tablet PCs will be viewed 
as too big by his mobile users, who 
want small devices to check e-mail 
or view and project PowerPoint 
presentations. 

Paul Nealon, a decision support 
analyst at Computer Bookshops 
Ltd. in Birmingham, England, said 


he has | 


| 





FUJITSU’S Tablet PC is one 
product promising new mobility. 


tors, small clinics and hospi- | 


tals, said he’s seeing huge in- | 


terest in Tablet PCs from 


health care professionals. “In | 
my industry, electronic med- | 
ical records are now the buzz,” | 
he said. “They want to get to an | 
| electronic, paperless office.” | makes it possible to move or 

Doctors want to be able to | 
jot down patient notes at their | 


offices or at the hospital and 
not have to re-enter the infor- 


mation into their computers, | 


Steinkamp said. They 
want to be able to take their 
computers and 


the network to view 


home 
medical 


he added. 


Ellen Bristow, IT director for | 
the 540-person San Juan Coun- | 


his firm's sales representatives al- 
ready use limited-function tablets. 
But, Nealon said, his firm probably 
can't justify a $2,000 notepad 

Tom Sabatino, a consultant at 
T.C. Rose Co., a computer sales 
and service firm in North Tonawan- 
da, N.Y., said he doesn't expect to 
see Fortune 500 companies make 
any giant leaps to the Tablet PC. 

“You can’t just dump a new 
product into a corporate structure 
without bringing the whole corpo- 
ration upward, and for many corpo- 
rations, that's too costly,” Sabatino 
said. The Tablet PC, however, 
might being useful for certain em- 
ployees in limited areas, he said. 

- Carol Sliwa 





also | 


access | 
| Technology Center at El Paso 
records when they’re on call, | 
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ty government in Aztec, N.M., 


| said the Tablet PC is appealing 
| asa tool for those commission- 


ers who “aren’t real computer- 
literate.” 

“T think it would be real ben- 
eficial to them to be able to sit 
and take notes instead of typ- 
ing,” Bristow said. 

Dan North, a webmaster at 


| Frederick’s of Hollywood Inc., 


said Tablet PCs help 
bridge the gap for the Holly- 


may 


| wood-based retailer’s district 
| managers, many of whom are 


“technophobes.” But even he 


| would like to be able to draw 


charts into a document. 
“That’s next to impossible in 


| [Microsoft] Word. If I can just 


scribble it out, my life’s a lot 
easier,” North said. 

Equipped with a special edi- 
tion of Windows XP, the Tablet 
PCs will have the ability to 
handwriting into 
typed text, making it search- 
able, Microsoft officials said. 
They will also be able to store 
notes just the way a person 
wrote them, using what Mi- 
crosoft calls digital ink, which 


transform 


highlight handwritten words. 
Windows XP-equipped Tablet 
PCs will also have speech- 
recognition capabilities, so 
recorded audio can be changed 
to text. 
Luther 


manager 


Marcena, 
for the 


program 
Advanced 


Community College in Texas, 


| said he can envision students 


exchanging handwritten, au- 
dio-recorded videotaped 
notes via infrared transfer. “It’s 
the next step,” he said. “It will 


or 


| promote collaboration among 
| the students, which we're try- 


ing to do anyway.” 
Rodger Soper, who works in 


| information services at Disney 


Worldwide Services Inc. in 
Burbank, Calif., said he sees 
the Tablet PC as a productivity 
tool. He said he was pleased 
that Microsoft last week an- 
nounced plans to extend Of- 
XP to the Tablet PC. 


fice 


| “That’s going to make it really 


work,” Soper said. D 


| race under development, 
visit our Web site 


www.computerworld.com/q?25158 


For more information 
on Tablet PC models 
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Nokia, Rivals Team Up to 
Develop 36 Service Apps 


Group shuns Microsoft’s .Net initiative 


BY BOB BREWIN 

a anata 
The world’s leading mobile 
phone manufacturers and op- 
erators, led by Espoo, Finland- 
based Nokia Corp., plan to 
jointly develop software for 
advanced digital services for 
mobile Internet users. The ini- 
tiative is seen as an end run 
around any move by Microsoft 
Corp. to dominate a market 
that has more than 1 billion 
users around the world. 

Microsoft appeared blind- 
sided by the move toward a 
global alliance, with executives 
complaining that they hadn’t 
been invited to join even 
though the company has devel- 
opment deals with 
Nokia’s partners, including an 
agreement to produce a com- 
bined Pocket PC and mobile 
phone for U.K.-based MmO2 
PLC. 

“The phone guys are dedi- 
cated to [keeping] Microsoft 
out of the party,” said Ken Du- 
laney, an analyst at Gartner 
Inc. in Stamford, Conn. 

“Is this initiative any good?” 
Dulaney asked. “Well, it would 
be nice if it had a name, [and] 
that tells you something about 
the marketing prowess behind 
it. It’s too grand to be assured 
of success. [It’s] not well struc- 
tured at this point. But Nokia is 


some of 


New 


Special 
Delivery 


The global mobile network con- 
sortium expects to begin deliv- 
ering software in less than a 
year. Its initial development 
targets include the following: 

= Subscriber authentication to 

enable mobile commerce 





behind it, and that is enough.” 

Nokia will license its crown 
jewels — source code to con- 
trol such functions as mobile 
Web browsing and the highly 
popular Short Messaging Ser- 
vice software — to the still-un- 
named venture, Jorma Ollila, 
Nokia’s chairman and CEO, 
said in a keynote speech at the 
Comdex/Fall 2001 trade show 
here. 

The consortium’s goal is to 
develop software so any mo- 
bile user can tap into an ad- 
vanced suite of third-genera- 
tion (3G) mobile software ser- 
vices anywhere in the world. 
That’s currently impossible 
due to a hodgepodge of propri- 
etary systems, said Pertti Ko- 
rhonen, Nokia’s senior 
president for mobile software. 


vice 


Ed product 


manager for Microsoft’s Mo- 
bility Group, said the mobile 


Suwanjindar, 


phone consortium is develop- 
ing a “shadow universe” that 
ignores the work Microsoft has 
done with its .Net strategy to 
bring Internet services to any 
device operating anywhere. 

.Net is built on open stan- 
dards, he said, adding that if 
Nokia and its partners want to 
bring the mobile and Internet 
worlds together, “they need to 
have someone with the Inter- 
net expertise.” 


Welcome - On One Condition 


Korhonen the mobile 
consortium would welcome 
Microsoft as a partner on one 
The company 
must “contribute on an open- 
source-code basis.” 

Suwanjindar didn’t directly 
address the 
whether Microsoft would join 
the 
source code. He said only that 
the company is “still waiting to 
learn more details about the 
consortium before making any 
big move.” 


said 


key condition: 


questions of 


group or contribute its 


Staples CIO Warns IT to 
Resist Innovation Frenzy 


Cites other goals 


ahead of upgrading | 


BY MARK HALL 
LAS VEGAS 
In sharp contrast to the unin- 
hibited hawking of cutting- 
edge technology on _ the 
Comdex show floor, Staples 
Inc. CIO Brian Light cautioned 
IT users here to “get back to 
basics” when considering fu- 
ture technology purchases. 

The top IT executive at the 
$11 billion Framingham, Mass.- 
based office supply retailer 
said in a keynote speech that 
companies should “resist the 
frenzy of innovation” because 
it can frustrate strategic IT 
goals such as usability and re- 
turn on investment. 

Light pointed specifically to 


Windows XP, one of the most 
visible new technologies at the 
conference. He said companies 
should critically 
evaluate the costs 
and timing of up- 
grading to Microsoft 
Corp.'s new operat- 
ing system before 
making the jump. He 
noted that Micro- 
soft’s own recom- 
mendations for Win- 
dows XP call for PCs 
that have 128MB of 
memory and 1.5GB of 
free disk space. In 
comparison Win- 
dows 98, the most common 
corporate PC client, needs | 
only 24MB of RAM and 20S5MB 
of available disk capacity. 

Light told Computerworld 
that Staples is planning to up- 


| grade to Windows XP in 2003, | 


“WE WANT TO BE 
a fast follower,” 
says Brian Light, 
Staples CIO. 


Global Mobile 36 Software Consortium 


Fujitsu, Nokia, Matsushita, 
Mitsubishi, Motorola, NEC, 
Samsung Electronics, Sharp, 
Siemens, Sony Ericsson, 


Symbian, Toshiba 


Besides Nokia’s source-code 
contribution, the consortium 
plans to build software to de- 
liver 3G mobile services based 
on Sun 
Java and 
system developed by Symbian 
Ltd. London-based Symbian is 
a partnership of handset man 
ufacturers that includes Nokia, 
Motorola Inc., LM 
Telephone Co. and Matsushita 
Electric Industrial Co. 

For Microsoft, Dulaney said, 
there are “no harsher words” 
than Java and Symbian. 

The key mobile 
components that the consor- 
tium plans to work on will ini- 
tially include multimedia mes- 


Microsystems Inc.'s 


a mobile operating 


Ericsson 


software 


skipping the Windows 2000 
client. But even after waiting 
two years to make the switch, it 


will still cost Staples “tens of 


millions of dollars” when it up- 
grades to XP, he said. 

He said the company’s strat 
egy is to link the operating sys- 
tem upgrade to the availability 
of a key supply chain applica- 
tion, which won't be 
ready with XP 
client until 2003. 

“We want to be a 
fast follower,” Light 
said. “You don’t need 
to be a leader in a 
new back-end man- 
agement system.” 

Web applications 
represent the one ex- 
ception to  Light’s 
warning on innova- 
tion. the 
pace of change is so 
quick in online technology, 
choosing best-of-breed  soft- 
ware is important, he said. 

For example, Staples uses 
outbound e-mail software 
from Menlo Park, Calif.-based 
Kana Software Inc. However, 


its 


Because 


| 
| 
| 


AT&T Wireless 

Cingular Wireless 

Mm0O2 (England) 

NTT DoCoMo (Japan) 
Vodafone Group (England) 


saging, digital rights manage- 
ment for mobile use of music 
and video, subscriber authenti- 
cation and XHTML for Web 
browsing, said Korhonen. He 
declined to predict when the 
standard software would be 
delivered to its members but 
said some of it could be out in 
less than a year. 

Korhonen called the authen 
tication software 
ly important part” of the joint 


“an extreme- 


development efforts because it 
could help jump-start mobile 
e-commerce, which in turn 
could provide money to help 
finance the multibillion-dollar 
of 3G 


work dev elopment. a 


cost licenses and net- 


Light said, it’s wise “not to 
make 
by having it reach too deep 
into your back-end applica- 
tion.” By using a messaging ar- 
chitecture that lets Web-based 


the software cancerous 


software interact on a transac- 
tion basis with other applica- 
tions, users can easily swap the 
online software for another 
package, he said. 

The company’s Staples.com 
unit has been growing rapidly 
since it began taking orders on- 
line in 1999. The business is on 
target to double its growth to 
$1 billion this year. 

Staples’ in-store kiosks have 
contributed to the success of 
its Web business, Light said. 
They’re also a good example of 
integrating advanced Web 
technology with established 
point-of-sale systems, thus 
helping expand while 
holding down back-end system 
management costs, he added. D 


Quick 
[Tmke show, visit our 
special focus page 


www.computerworld.com/q?a1260 


sales 


For more news about 
the Comdex trade 
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Survey: Security Technology 
Gets Bigger Slice of IT Budgets 


Corporations plan spending increases in 
response to September’s terrorist attacks 


BY JULIA KING 
HE SEPT. 11 attacks 
on the U.S. and 
continued fears of 
cyberterrorism are 
pushing many com- 
panies to include more money 
for security technologies in 
their 2002 IT budgets, accord- 
ing to the results of a survey 
conducted last month by Com- 
puterworld and J.P. Morgan Se- 
curities Inc. 

Of the 174 IT managers 
polled online during the last 
two weeks of October, 53% said 
they expect to devote a higher 
proportion of their total IT 
budgets to security next year 
than they did this year. Only 
5% said they expect their secu- 
rity spending to decline. 

Companies with annual rev- 
enues of more than $500 mil- 
lion are expected to spend the 
most on security next year, ac- 
cording to the survey. Respon- 
dents in that category said se- 
curity-related investments will 
account for 11.2% of their total 
IT budgets on average, com- 
pared with an average of 10.3% 


Spending Plan 


Here are the top five security technologies that surveyed companies 
= said they plan to deploy during the next 12 months, by percentage 
2 of respondents that are including the products in their IT budgets: 


for all the users who responded. 

Both figures are well above 
the 7.4% of their budgets on av- 
erage that the surveyed compa- 
security 
spending in this year’s IT bud- 
Sockets 
products, antivirus and intru- 


nies set aside for 


gets. Secure Layer 
sion-detection software, virtual 
private networks and firewalls 
top the list of new technologies 
respondents said they plan to 
deploy next year (see chart). 
What's particularly notable is 
that companies are beefing up 
security spending even though 
their total 
decreasing or remaining flat. 
More than half (59%) of the sur- 
vey participants said they ex 
pect their overall IT spending 
to decline next year or be simi- 


IT budgets are 


lar to this year’s levels. 
But the terrorist at- 
tacks, many IT managers have 


since 


noted that it’s far easier to get 
money budgeted for security 
than in years past. 

“Right now, I don’t have to 
justify any expenditure effort 
on IT security,” said Ralph 
Menzano, CIO at the South- 


Base : 174 IT managers surveyed last month; multiple responses allowed 


eastern Pennsylvania Trans- 
portation Authority in Phila- 
delphia, during a recent round- 
table discussion about 
on investment in IT. Among 


return 
other measures, he said, the 
transportation agency is con- 
sidering implementing a bio- 
metric security system to veri- 
fy employee identities. 

Curtis Robb, chief technol- 
ogy officer at Atlanta-based 
Delta Technology Inc., said the 


IT arm of Atlanta-based Delta 
Air Lines Inc. is also expanding 
its focus on security initiatives 
as a result of the terrorist at- 
tacks. “One of the things we’re 
doing is updating the infra- 
structure in 75 of our largest air- 
ports to include the latest net- 
work security gear,” Robb said. 
He added that biometrics 
could also play a major role, 
both for verifying the identity 


of employees and “as a way of 


Group Pushes Standards 
For Vulnerability Disclosure 


Vendors lead effort 
to delay reporting 
of security exploits 


BY JAIKUMAR VIJAYAN 
Microsoft Corp. and a handful 
of security firms have formed 
an alliance to propose standards 
that would give vendors time 
to fix security flaws in their 
software before those vulnera- 
bilities are publicly disclosed. 
The as-yet-unnamed group 
was formed at Microsoft’s re- 
cent Trusted Computing Con- 
ference. Its goal is to create 
consensus and standards re- 


|| garding the disclosure of secu- 


rity flaws and information on 
how to exploit them, said Ed- 
die Schwartz, an analyst at 
Guardent Inc. in Waltham, 
Mass. Guardent is one of five 
security firms to join the effort. 

“We want to create an at- 
mosphere where people are 
more responsible with the dis- 
closure of vulnerability infor- 
mation,” Schwartz said. “Right 
now, it is way too ad hoc.” 

The tendency to indiscrimi- 
nately publish information on 
how to exploit software flaws 
has led to considerable damage 


in the past, he said. The aim of 


the group isn’t to stifle the dis- 
closure of vulnerability infor- 
mation, but to prevent such in- 
formation from being prema- 
turely published, Schwartz said. 

Under one proposed guide- 
line, people who find a soft- 
ware flaw would wait at least 
30 days before releasing de- 
tails on how to exploit it. Soft- 
ware vendors would use that 
period to develop and distrib- 
ute patches to customers. The 
guidelines would be voluntary, 
the group en- 
forcement authority. 

The group said it will also 
work to ensure that vendors 
respond in a responsible and 
expeditious manner when pro- 
viding information about a se- 
curity flaw. 

The effort comes just a few 
weeks after a Microsoft securi- 
ty manager published a scath- 
ing document on the compa- 
ny’s Web site lashing out at the 
“information anarchy” that 
currently exists with respect to 
vulnerability disclosures. 

But some users are less than 
enthusiastic about the alli- 
ance’s efforts. “Quite frankly, I 
think the 30-day grace period 
is just another way for Mi- 
crosoft and others to once 


since has no 
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getting [passengers] we know 
through the lines faster.” 
Despite the interest that 
users such as Menzano and 
Robb have in biometrics, only 
4% of the survey’s respondents 
said they plan to deploy such 
systems next year. Also absent 
from the top spots on the list of 
security technologies partici- 
pants are eyeing were user 
authentication tools such as 
smart cards and public-key in- 
frastructure products. 
Analysts at New York-based 
J.P. Morgan said one reason 
may be that authentication sys- 
tems typically start at more 
than $100,000. Those prices 
may be too steep in today’s 
economic climate, they noted. D 


Proceeding 
With Caution 

| Microsoft has aligned with 

| these five security firms in a 
bid to develop and promote a 
standard framework for the 


public disclosure of security 
vulnerabilities: 


»Guardent Inc. 
>@stake Inc. _ 


again remove themselves from 
their responsibility for devel- 
oping quality software before 
it hits the streets,” said John 
Cowan Jr., an IT manager at 
Louisville, Ky.-based Caldwell 
Industries Inc., in an e-mail. 

A 30-day moratorium on vul- 
nerability disclosure wouldn’t 
be good for business custo- 
mers or the consuming public, 
said Lowell T. Byrd, a vice pres- 
ident at The Insight Group, a 
Lewes, Del.-based health care 
and high-tech management 
consulting firm. 

“IT would much rather see the 
vulnerability information re- 
main in the free market so that 
the good guys can work on 
protecting themselves even 
while the bad guys continue 
| their exploitation,” he said. D 
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Lost in Cyberspace 


Corporate archivists look to save digital 
records, after early Web sites vanished 


BY TODD R. WEISS 
IBRARIANS and archi- 
vists have been sav- 
ing artifacts, news- 
papers, photographs 
and books for years 
to preserve historical records. 
Today, their work is made even 
more complicated because so 
much of our unfolding history 
is chronicled on the Internet. 


That has meant changes to 
archiving procedures, includ- 
ing decisions over what elec- 
tronic information should be 
saved and how to store it. 

According to Elizabeth Ad 
kins, global information man- 
ager at Ford Motor Co., “There 
is a general recognition in the 
archival profession that peo- 
ple want to do this, but tech- 


BMC, HP Release Tools for 
Monitoring Hosted Apps 


Designed to help 
ASPs ensure user 
performance levels 


BY MICHAEL MEEHAN 
With the proliferation of host- 
ed applications, systems man- 
agement vendors are targeting 
application service providers 
(ASP) with new tools designed 
to allow for better monitoring 
of the systems they run for cor- 
porate users. 

BMC Software Inc. last week 
released a Web-enabled man- 
agement tool for ASPs that’s a 


Co 
Hall Monitor 


BMC'’s new Web-enabled 
systems monitoring tool for 
ASPs includes these features: 
w A downloadable 1.5MB remc 


acks the performance of 


te monitor 
ing pr 
syste’ 
portal a 


ncrypted data to a 


he ASP. 


w Up to 10,000 different elements can be 
monitored by each remote program, and a 
single portal can service up to 1,000 of the 
programs 


w@ The software is built on top of BEA 
Systems Inc.'s WebLogic application 
server and uses it to manage load 


saction processing, 


balancing and trar 


lightweight version of its flag- 
Patrol software. That 
came a week after Hewlett- 
Packard Co. added modules for 
managing hosted Unix, Win- 
dows and network infrastruc- 
tures to its HP OpenView line. 

The products are supposed 


ship 


to make it easier for ASPs to 
monitor the performance of 
the systems and applications 
they're managing for corporate 
clients. According to users and 
analysts, assuring that quality- 
of-service promises are met is 
a critical issue for ASPs. 

For example, New York- 
based Quikbook Inc. runs its 
discount hotel reservation 
Web site on infra- 
structure based on Microsoft 
Windows and SQL 
database. Lisa Baez, 
Quikbook’s IT director, said a 
paramount concern for her is 
the ability to monitor the 
servers to ensure uptime. 

Quikbook uses a hosted ver- 
sion of BMC’s Patrol product 
to do the job now, but Baez said 


a hosted 


Corp.'s 
Server 


| a Web-enabled tool would save 


her the cost of network routers 
used to send the monitoring 
data and cut down on mainte- 
nance fees included in her ser- 
vice-level agreement. “Every- 
thing we’re doing is Web-en- 


nology hasn’t caught up yet.” 
These issues also affect busi 
Adkins and 
pointed out. But in many cases, 
they said, companies haven't 


nesses, others 


been paying close attention 
to their own digital histories. 
Although large, established 
companies have for 
saved much of their past on pa- 
per, it’s unclear whether they 
have been as thorough with 
their first forays on the Web. 

whole lot that’s 


years 


“There’s a 
come and gone,” said Carol 


Baroudi, owner of research 


abled,” she said. “It would be | 


nice if this was too.” 

Sue Aldrich, an analyst at 
Patricia Seybold Group Inc. in 
Boston, ASP 
often wind up with 
problemis they didn’t foresee, 


once 


said customers 


systems 


applications begin to 
shuttle data between their 
hosted servers and others that 
run internally. She added that 
Houston-based BMC’s Guard- 


ianAngel software for ASPs 


| could be a precursor to next- 


| generation 


systems manage- 
ment tools aimed at corporate 


users. 


| Additional Service 


BMC said ASPs will be able 
to manage systems for multiple 
users from a single Web portal 
and sell the monitoring capa- 


| bility as an extra service on top 
of hosted applications. In turn, | 


users can access real-time per- 


formance information and 


| configure the monitoring tool 


to check specific systems. 
According to BMC, corpo- 
rate will download a 
1.5MB remote monitoring pro- 
gram that runs on Windows 


users 


servers and will get Linux sup- 
port early next year (see box). 
Aldrich said systems man- 


agement vendors are inching | 
toward Web-based tools. HP is | 


addressing some of the same 
ASP usage-monitoring capabil- 
ities as BMC, she added. But 
it’s using “a more traditional 
approach” augmented by a 
Web-based console. D 


firm Baroudi and Associates in 
Arlington, Mass. 

Some companies have made 
progress. Amy Fischer, corpo- 
Procter & 
said the Cincin- 


rate archivist at 
Gamble Co., 
nati-based consumer products 
maker has been saving digital 
records since it started its first 
Web site in 1994. 


But there has been no 


archiving road map, she said, | 


and much of what has been 
done was by trial and error. 
“There’s been a lot of hand- 
the 


wringing in business 


archive community,” Fischer | 


said. 


| For Posterity 


Procter & Gamble, estab- 
lished in 1837 as a small, fami- 
ly-operated soap and candle 
business, has for years collect- 
ed and archived its printed 
ads for products ranging from 
Ivory soap to Pepto-Bismol. 
“It makes sense that we save 
the electronic stuff, too,” Fis- 
cher said. 

The company saved its earli- 
est Web sites only on paper 
printouts because no one knew 
how to save them digitally at 


the time, she said. Now all of 


the company’s Web and in- 
tranet sites are archived elec- 


tronically to maintain a link to | 


the company’s past. 
“Not everyone is doing it,” 
Fischer said of other compa- 


| nies. “But by now, most people 
are aware that they need to be | 


doing it.” 

Adkins said Ford is getting 
there. Several years ago, the 
began looking at 
what to do about its digital his- 
tory. Next year, it will begin a 
formal archive using Portable 
Document Format files created 
with Adobe Acrobat software, 
she said. 

Ford’s first Web site was 
launched in 1995, but neither 
that version nor the updates 
that followed were ever official- 
ly saved, she said. 

“The Internet is a tool that’s 
designed for moving a busi- 
ness forward, and the people 
involved don’t necessarily 
think of the ground they’re 
breaking,” Adkins said. “Peo- 
ple are more caught up in get- 
ting the job done than about 
preserving their efforts.” D 


company 
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Sept. Tl Web Site 
Postings Archived 
Last month, the Library of Con- 
gress announced it had begun 
collecting a massive digital 
record comprising gigabytes of 
data culled from thousands of 
news, personal and tribute Web 
sites related to the Sept. 11 
terrorist attacks on the U.S. The 
project began when a library of- 
ficial realized that if the electron- 
ic history of the unfolding events 
wasn't carefully preserved, it 
would probably be lost forever. 

The official, Diane Kresh, di- 
rector of public service collec- 
tions at the Washington-based 
library, said the agency entered 
into a $100,000 contract with 
nonprofit Internet Archive, which 
has been saving history digitally 
on its network of servers since 
1996. Under the deal, Internet 
Archive continues to do daily 
digital captures of Web sites re- 
lated to the disaster. The archive 
did a similar project last year for 
the Library of Congress, creating 
and maintaining a digital history 
of the tumultuous U.S. presiden- 
tial election that included news 
Web sites and the original cam- 
paign sites for both George W 
Bush and Al Gore. 

Brewster Kahle, CEO of San 
Francisco-based Internet Archive, 
said his group has been saving 
Web panes from approximately 
1,900 sites for the Sept. 11 proj- 
ect. The organization's mission 
is to build a digital library of the 
Internet, which it’s doing with 
several partner groups. The data 
is stored using software called a 
Wayback Machine, which lets 
users go back to sites and see 
them as they were when first 
posted on the Web. 

Internet Archive has a total of 
about 100TB of storage space 
so far and has currently saved 
5TB of information in the Sept. 
11 archive, which can be seen at 
http;//september11.archive.org. 

The goal is to save “material 
that is here today and gone to- 
morrow,” Kresh said. “This was 
an event that had a profound in- 
fluence,” she said. “The Internet 
has become the public commons 
and has connected people in 
ways that were unimaginable.” 

- Todd R. Weiss 
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Web Addressing 
System Vulnerable 


ICANN looks for ways to improve security | 


BY PATRICK THIBODEAU 


MARINA DEL REY, CALIF 


OMEONE WAS “sniff- 


ing” passwords sent 
over a wireless net- 
work used at the In- 


ternet Corporation for | 


Assigned Names and Numbers 
(ICANN) meeting last week 
and giving them to Randy 
Bush, a researcher at 
Corp. Bush then shared several 
of them over the conference’s 
public-address system. 
Despite the warnings embla- 
zoned on conference badges 
about transmitting unencrypt- 
ed passwords, some attendees 
at the ICANN conference here 
weren't getting the message. 
And security should have been 
uppermost in their minds: The 
conference was held to exam- 
ine the security of the Domain 


AT&T | 


Name System (DNS), the In- 
ternet addressing system that 
makes online commerce and 
communications possible. 

“It means there are 
here,” Bush said later. “They 
don’t know how to change the 
password. They IT de- 
partments back home that con 
trol their lives. The root prob- 


idiots 


have 


lem is their IT department.” 
Bush’s point underscored one 


of the problems in protecting 


| data. ICANN’s most important 


task is to ensure the stability 


| of the DNS. And the message | 


at the annual meeting of the 
nonprofit group was that there 
are vulnerabilities in the DNS. 

Points of weakness include 
the DNS’s recognized vulnera- 
bility to distributed denial-of- 
service attacks. Another is its 
heavy reliance on Berkeley In- 


ICANN's Lynn: Don't Expect 
New Domains Anytime Soon 


Latest names being 
tested for capability 


MARINA DEL REY. CALIF 


At this time last year, the Inter- 
net Corporation for Assigned 
Names and Numbers (ICANN) 
approved seven new top-level 
domains (TLD) to compete 


| tion of new TLDs to seven - .biz, | 
.info, .name, .pro, .museum, .aero | 
and .coop - and are now running a | 
“proof of concept” to test these | 
| new domains. When will you have 


with the original TLDs. But the | 


organization, which follows a 
Star Trek-like “prime directive” 
of ensuring the stability of the 
Internet’s Domain Name Sys- 


“proof,” and what happens next? 

A: Proof is a very difficult word 
in this context. We have a task 
force that I’m chairing that is 
coming up with recommenda- 
tions on how to evaluate the 
current round of introduc- 


| tions. I suspect that the report 


tem (DNS), has no plans to go | 
beyond that. ICANN CEO Stu- | 


art Lynn explained why in an in- 
terview last week with Comput- 
erworld’s Patrick Thibodeau. 


Q: You have limited your introduc- 


| 


1 


of that committee will be a 
month or two away. 

One question is whether, or 
how, to introduce new TLDs in 


the future. I don’t want you to | 
| think that it’s a foregone con- 
clusion that we will or that we | 
| won't. The board has made no | 


decision on that either way. 


As many people as there are | 


| code 


ternet Name Domain (BIND) 
code, which is freely distrib- 
uted by the Internet Software 
Consortium, a nonprofit group 
in Redwood City, Calif., that de- 
velops open-source products 
BIND runs several of the 


domain servers, including pri- 


mary or zone servers that han- 
dle addresses for .com as well 
as other top-level domains. It 
is also used for local name 
servers, such as those Fortune 


1,000 firms might use. 


The Code That BINDs 


The most important part of 


the hierarchical DNS are the 13 
root name servers, which con- 
stitute a redundant system in 
locations around the world. 
“Virtually all the name serv- 


| er software is derived from one 


BIND,” 
Steven Bellovin, an AT&T fel- 
low. Although BIND has since 


been 


base — said 


rewritten to two code 


who want to see more TLDs, 
there are also large segments 
of the community who think 


we have enough already. The | 


former tend to be very vocal; 
the latter we hear from as well. 


Q: Do new TLDs jeopardize the sta- 
bility of the DNS? 

A: One of the reasons 

we're doing a proof of 


| concept is to try to 
| answer that question. 


Scalability in terms of 


| performance is one of 
the issues that’s been 


raised by the [Inter- 
net Engineering Task 
Force], and we don’t 
know the 
that because it’s been 15 years 
since major generic TLDs were 
introduced. We have 
learning to do. There are also 
different kinds of stability, in- 


answer to 


some 


| cluding trademark and cyber- 


squatter issues. 


Q: If there are no technical impedi- 
ments to adding top-level domains, 


LYNN: We have 
some learning to do. 


bases, “that’s not a lot,” he said. 
“If there is a fatal flaw in the 


two main implementations of 
BIND, we would lose all 13 | 


name servers to just two bugs.” 

But the root 
are protected to a degree by 
their geographic 
“The physical security of the 


name 


dispersion. 


| computers is the least worry,” 


said Lars-Johan Limanm, who 


operates a root name server in | 


Stockholm. 


ICANN's role with respect to | 


security is limited. But Vinton 
Cerf, the organization’s chair- 


man and one of the founders of 


the Internet, is considering sev- 
eral approaches. 


One idea is a DNS “cleanup | 
day” to get DNS operators to | 
inspect their systems and do | 
upgrades. Cerf, who is also | 
senior vice president of Inter- | 


net architecture and technol- 
ogy at WorldCom Inc., said he 


would like to see ICANN be- 


come a venue for development 
of good management practices. 


Diversity in the kinds of soft- | 
ware that run DNS systems | 


would also be a goal, said Cerf. 


“The idea of having the same | 
bug kill everybody at the same | 


time is pretty scary,” he said. D 


would that essentially obligate you 


todo so? 


A: No. We do have other respon- | 


sibilities in creating a level 


playing field and a fair place for | 
competition. And if there was | 
| any feeling that the 
| quences of that could destabi- | 


conse- 


lize the Net, not just 
in the area of per- 
formance, then 
would be concerned 
about that. On the 
other hand, we are 
not going to apply 
constraints just for 
their own 
We're fairly 


we 


sake. 


create that playing 


| field. We’re not a regulatory | 
| body; we coordinate a degree 
| of industry self-regulation. 


| Q: Would you consider usefulness 


of new TLDs before adding them? 


| A: If there is no demanding, 
| pressing consumer need that’s 


perceived, then why risk desta- 


| bilization in other areas? D 


servers | 


mini- | 
malist in trying to | 
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Challenge to the 
‘Single Root’ 


MARINA DEL REY, CALIF 


ICANN's power stems from 
its authority over the “single 
root” in the DNS. But some 
upstart businesses are chal- 
lenging that power. 

New.net Inc. in Sherman 
Oaks, Calif., is one such firm. 
The company, which was 
founded in March and is run- 
ning on venture capital, has 
created nearly 90 domain 
name extensions, including 
travel, shop and many exten- 
sions aimed at foreign markets, 
such as .hola. Those exten- 
sions compete with the rela- 
tively few ICANN-sanctioned 
domain name extensions, in- 
cluding the well-known .com, 
.org and .edu, and the seven 
recently added top-level do- 
mains, including .info. 

But because these exten- 
sions aren't recognized as 
part of the authoritative root, 
the so-called alternate roots 
must get Internet service 
providers to recognize them 
or get users to download soft- 
ware to the client. 

These alternative root pro- 
viders say they're capitalizing 
on a market demand that 
ICANN has failed to meet. But 
ICANN says alternate roots 
threaten the stability and uni- 
formity of the DNS. 

“| consider this to be a great 
disservice to anyone who is try- 
ing to use the Internet,” said 
Vinton Cerf, ICANN's chairman. 

The problem could become 
acute if, for example, ICANN 
approved its own .golf for the 
single root and it conflicted 
with New.net's version. But 
that’s a risk that Steve Cha- 
dima, New.net's chief market- 
ing officer, is willing to live 
with. “They [ICANN] have got 
to learn that it's not their Inter- 
net,” he said. 

Chadima acknowledged that 
ICANN's ability to attack his 
firm's business model through 
its control of the DNS is per- 
ilous. Those uncertain “political 
risks” are the company’s “sin- 
gle biggest challenge in raising 
money,” he said. 

- Patrick Thibodeau 
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Doing five things at once is no 
big deal to me. Except when four 
of them don’t make my company 
more profitable. So when the 
time came to build a new system 
to move our business forward, 
| knew it was also time to allow 
someone else to handle main- 
taining our existing systems. 


Was it hard to let that all go? nes 
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SunGard Wins 
Comdisco Unit 

Wayne, Pa.-based SunGard Data 
Systems Inc. bought Comdisco Inc.'s 
disaster recovery unit for $825 mii- 
lion after a federal judge rejected 
U.S. Department of Justice claims 
that the deal would lead to higher 
prices for users. The unit was the 
subject of a bidding war between 
SunGard and Hewlett-Packard Co. 
as part of Rosemont, Ill.-based Com- 
disco’s bankruptcy proceedings. 


DOJ Submits Report 
On Microsoft Deal 


The Justice Department filed a 
report outlining the expected im- 
pact of the antitrust settlement 

it reached with Microsoft Corp. 
Among other things, the agency 
claimed that the deal will give PC 
makers “freedom to make decisions 
about distributing and supporting 
non-Microsoft middleware products 
without fear of coercion or retalia- 
tion by Microsoft.” 


Dell Shows Revenue, 
Profit Drop in Q3 


Dell Computer Corp. reported a 
36% year-over-year drop in profits 
for its third quarter ended Nov. 2, 
as revenue fell by 10%. Dell earned 


Microsoft Offers B2B 
‘Tools for 


NEWS 


| Software/ervices package designed to 
| help firms connect to procurement systems 


| BY CAROL SLIWA 


CORES OF 
have been 
to hopping on 
electronic business- 


to-business — band- 


| personalization and _transac- 


SUPPLIERS | 
resistant | 
the | 


| wagon, fearing that they will | 
| be so commoditized or pres- | 
sured by comparative pricing | 
that they will fail to see much | 
benefit from shelling out po- | 
| by the Microsoft software stack 

Microsoft Corp. aimed to ad- | 
dress that problem earlier this | 


tentially big bucks to get there. 


month when it announced the 


| availability of what it calls its | 
Solution for Supplier Enable- | 
| ment. The software giant said | 


| that the package will make it | 
| easier, faster and cheaper for | 
| suppliers to connect to their 
customers’ electronic procure- | 


| ment systems and marketplaces. | 


But whether packages such 


| as the software/services combi- 


nation Microsoft is offering will 


| drive suppliers to link to mar- 


ketplaces and procurement sys- 
tems remains an open question. 


| Educating Users 


$429 million on revenue of $7.5 bil- | 


lion in the quarter, compared with 
year-earlier totals of $674 million 
and $8.3 billion, respectively. CEO 
Michael Dell said fourth-quarter 
revenue will likely increase slightly 
from the third-quarter level. 


Short Takes 


IT budgets will rise by an average of 
just 1.5% next year, according to a 
survey of 1,048 IT managers by 
GARTNER INC. and SOUNDVIEW 
TECHNOLOGY GROUP INC., both in 
Stamford, Conn. . . . The CERT CO- 
ORDINATION CENTER in Pittsburgh 
warned that a flaw in a Unix graphi- 
cal user interface could let attack- 
ers gain control of servers. 


“The challenging aspect 
with Microsoft will be the edu- 


cation of midtier and smaller | 


companies as to what supplier 


| enablement means to them,” 
| said Louis Columbus, an ana- 
| lyst at Boston-based AMR Re- 


search 


inc. Many suppliers 


| also ask, “What’s in it for me?” 


he added. “It’s difficult to ex- 
plain to someone, if they don’t 


feel any pain, that they need | 


some medicine,” he said. 
The Microsoft 


| package is largely a collection 


| 
| 


of existing products, such as 
the Windows 2000 Server op- 


erating system, the SQL Server | 


2000 database, the BizTalk 
Server XML messaging and 


workflow engine, and Com- 
merce Server, which provides 


software | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


tion capabilities. 


There’s also a key new piece | 
of software, called BizTalk Ac- | 
celerator for Suppliers, that | 
includes adapters that let sup- | 


pliers connect to systems using 
the XML formats from Ariba 


Inc., Commerce One Inc., Clar- | 


us Corp. and others. 
Additional functions enabled 


include the creation of a custo- 
mized business-to-business Web 
site, automatic catalog transfor- 


mation to various XML formats, | 


and remote shopping, which 
lets buyers punch out from their 
procurement applications to a 


supplier’s business-to-business | 


site to make a purchase. 


But Laurie Orlov, an analyst 


| at Forrester Research Inc. in 
| Cambridge, 
| doubts that Microsoft's 
| lection of components and ca- | 


Mass., said she 


“col- 


pabilities” will have any great 
impact on supplier adoption. 
Orlov said procurement ven- 
dors such as Ariba need to host 


the software “with a few more | 


steps in the business process 
for suppliers and charge very 


little money for it in order to | 
get the supplier adoption that | 


really makes the procurement | 
| m Consulting services from 


| and partners 


applications pay off in ROI.” 
Microsoft solutions manager 


Julia White said pricing for | 
| White said. 
ment starts at $24,000 for the | 
base system for a small compa- | 
ny, with consulting services | 
typically tacking on an addi- | 
tional $50,000. A base system | 
for a large enterprise can cost | 
| $420,000, with an extra $1 mil- | 


Solution for Supplier Enable 
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Wary Suppliers 


JUST THE FACTS 


Key Elements 
Components of Microsoft’s So- 
lution for Supplier Enablement: 
= Windows 2000 Server operating 
system, SQL Server 2000 database, 
BizTalk Server 2000, BizTalk Acceler- 
ator for Suppliers, Commerce Server 


# Detailed architectural and deploy- 


| ment documentation 


= Dedicated support personnel with 
knowledge of all Mi ft products 


lion for consulting services, 


Customers can employ con- 
sultants to do the work. Mi- 
crosoft has partnered with sev- 
eral companies, including Ac- 
centure Ltd., Cap Gemini Ernst 
& Young and Compaq Global 
Services, a spokesman said. D 


Beta Users Back Microsoft's New B2B Package 


Some small companies are starting to see the light, 
when it comes to business-to-business e-commerce 
- including two beta users of Microsoft's Solution for 
Supplier Enablement. 

Jeff Odom, president of printing products and ser- 
vices vendor TCS Corporate Services in Richardson, 
Texas, said any concerns he had about the costs of 
deploying the Microsoft package are being offset by 
his access to new markets. 

Odom said a growing number of his Fortune 500 
customers have been asking his firm to interface to 
the Ariba and Commerce One e-procurement prod- 
ucts they have been installing. But he couldn't find a 
vendor to help for less than $1 million. 

“That's just absolutely out of our budget,” Odom 


said, noting that his firm has $15 million in annual rev- 


enue and a two-person IT staff. 

TCS spent about $50,000 on the Microsoft soft- 
ware licenses and consulting services, which came 
from a Microsoft partner, Odom said. One of the ben- 


efits is that TCS can now publish its catalog, or a cus- 


tomized subset of it, in Ariba’s CXML, Commerce 
One's CBL or any other format. 

Odom said his company is already seeing a pay- 
off. One large computer maker recently noticed that 
TCS had deployed an Ariba catalog and thus includ- 
ed the company in a reverse-auction bid. TCS ended 
up winning the bid for toner cartridges. 





“Usually, you have to scratch and claw for busi- 
ness opportunities, and in this case, this one came to 
us specifically as a result of our capability to publish 
[Ariba’s] CXML,” Odom said. 

Once the back office is connected to the output of 
the sell-side system, TCS expects to see a reduction 
in transaction costs from $27 per transaction to $6, 
Odom said. That should save the company $42,000 
per month, based on its average of 2,000 transac- 
tions per month. 

Kevin Govin, chief operating officer at Mark- 
Master Inc., a Tampa, Fla.-based manufacturer of 
custom rubber stamps with $7 million in annual 
sales, said he has been able to reduce his customer 
service staff from eight to six employees since de- 
ploying Microsoft's software package. Govin's com- 
pany processes 4,000 to 6,000 orders per day, and 
he said 100 of those are now coming through the 
new system. 

Govin said the Microsoft package was worth im- 
plementing because he can leverage it to connect to 
multiple sites and multiple market engines. “If you 
were doing it for one customer, [the cost] would be 
prohibitive,” he said. 

MarkMaster had eight Fortune 500 customers be- 
fore installing the Microsoft system. By summer, it ex- 
pects to have set up 50, Govin said. 

- Carol Sliwa 
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Royal Caribbean 


made the decision to put 
Leapfrog in cold storage. 
“We had to reorganize to 


the 


meet needs of the busi- 
ness,” he said 

The move by Miami-based 
Royal Caribbean is one of the 
more dramatic examples of the 
slowdown in IT spending in 
the travel industry following 
September's terrorist attacks. 

“I’m not surprised,” said 
Henry Harteveldt, a travel in- 
dustry analyst at Cambridge, 
Mass.-based Forrester Re- 
search Inc. 

“Companies all over, of all 
sizes within the travel industry, 
have been cutting back on their 
IT budgets, as a result of which 
all types of projects are getting 
postponed,” he said [Page One, 
Nov. 12] 

“People who 
about the benefits of IT spend- 
ing and development in the 


wax poetic 


travel industry just don’t get it” 


at a such as this, said 
Philip Wolf, an analyst at Pho 
CusWright Inc., a travel con- 


Sherman, Conn. 


time 


sultancy in 
“The travel industry is under 
siege. If there is a penny to be 


saved, people will do it.” 


Unexpected 

Until the events of Sept. 1, 
little 
suggest that Project Leapfrog 
might meet such a fate. 

Despite 
about a travel slowdown in the 


however, there was to 


very real concerns 
sagging economy, the business 
benefits from Leapfrog were 
considered important enough 
to justify the investment, Mur- 
phy said 
Approved by Royal Carib- 
bean’s board of directors in 
May 
frog’s goal was to make funda- 


last year, Project Leap- 
mental improvements to the 
company’s reservation, supply 
chain, revenue transaction and 
customer information systems. 

Among a long list of things, 
when fully implemented, the 
project would have automated 
the company’s shore-side pur- 
chasing allowed 
Royal Caribbean to capture and 
customer information 


p rocesses, 


reuse 


more intelligently, provided its 
ships with real-time access to 
business-critical information 
and given travel agents better 
access to reservation, invento- 
ry and scheduling information. 

The project involved signifi 
cant upgrades to Royal Car- 
ibbean’s hardware, storage net- 
works and middleware, as well 
as systems management and 
application software. It would 
have moved Royal Caribbean 
away from its core IBM AS/400 
RPG development  environ- 
ment to Microsoft Corp.’s .Net 

The plan 
amalgamation of 
Unix serv- 
NT 


architecture. in- 
volved 
IBM mainframes, 


ers, ASA00s, Windows 


an 


Some Oracle Users Still 


NEWS 


boxes, storage-area networks 
and software from a range of 
companies, including Oracle 
J.D. Edwards & Co., 


Computer Associates Interna- 


Corp., 


tional Inc. and PeopleSoft Inc 
The idea was to tie it all to 
gether using IBM enterprise 
application soft- 
ware and middleware such as 
MQSeries. 

But the travel 
caused by the events of Sept. 11, 
in the midst of an already re- 


integration 


slowdown 


cessionary economy, “was the 
straw that broke the camel’s 
back,” Murphy said. 

When the decision to post- 
pone the project was made, 
Royal Caribbean had already 


completed some core aspects 
of Leapfrog but had to abandon 
others midstream. 

For instance, work on a large 
human 
application based on software 
from Pleasanton, Calif.-based 
PeopleSoft had already been 
completed. However, a Web- 
enabled that would 
give Royal Caribbean’s ships 
real-time access to critical in- 
formation on the training, li- 
censing and backgrounds of 
temporary em- 


shore-side resources 


version 


thousands of 
ployees worldwide had to be 
ditched four months shy of 
rollout. Similarly, the next-gen- 
eration reservation system had 
just entered the design phase 
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when the project was shelved. 
The number of people in the 

IT organization pared 

from more than 400 to about 

225. Many key 

Leapfrog have now been reas- 

signed to relatively low-key 


jobs: 


was 


staffers from 


For example, a_ highly 
skilled project manager now 
works for a manager support- 
ing an accounting application. 

“We took the last month to 
carefully document all the 
work that’s been done right up 
to the day it was shut down 
and put on a shelf,” Murphy 
said. “We want to be in a posi- 
tion to quickly restart [the 
project]” when things get bet- 
ter, he said. D 


Wary About Ili Upgrades 


Company’s business applications continue 
to raise stability and support questions 


BY MARC L. SONGINI 


RACLE CORP. last 
week announced 
that 900 
have now 


with 


users 
gone 
live new 
business applications released 
18 months ago and that a total 
4,000 implementations are 
works. But IT 
managers said they’re still con 
cerned about software stability 


of 


in the some 


and technical support issues. 
Several existing Oracle users 
said they’re either running be- 
hind schedule on upgrades to 
the E-Business Suite lli appli- 
cations or are holding off on 
projects to give the software 
more time to mature. 
Managing lli upgrades will 
next 
week’s fall conference of the 
independent Oracle Applica- 
tions Users Group (OAUG). 
About 40% of the technical 
sessions scheduled for the con- 


be a central topic at 


ference in San Diego are relat- 
ed to the Web-enabled li soft- 
ware, according to an official at 
the Atlanta-based user group. 
An Oracle spokesman said 


the software vendor believes 
that the quality and support is- 
sues affecting lli upgrades “are 
waning.” Moreover, Katherine 
Jones, an analyst at Aberdeen 
Group Inc. in Boston, said she 
hasn’t seen any evidence that 
this is a particularly tough up- 
grade for users in comparison 
with Oracle’s earlier releases 
or ones from rival vendors. 

But one user said an ongoing 
lli project has taught him a les- 
son. “Don’t be the first one on 
the block to install the latest re- 
lease,” said Tracy Jones, an IT 


manager at the Department of 


Energy’s Sandia National Labo- 
ratory in Albuquerque, N.M. 
“We like the lli product, but it 
was grueling to get there.” 
Jones said Sandia’s upgrade 
from Oracle’s older 10.7 appli- 
cations will take about a year 
longer than expected to com- 
plete because of problems IT 
staffers found with earlier ver- 
sions of the software, particu- 
larly a self-service procure- 
ment module. In addition, he 
said, Oracle kept changing the 
technical architecture between 


E-Business Suite fi 
Key details about the current 
version of Oracle’s e-business 
applications: 

> The software was re- 
leased in two stages last 
year, and Oracle has 
shipped five functionality 
updates since then. 


>1li has a Web-based user 
interface, which compli- 
cates upgrades for users 
of older, character-based 
releases. 


different point releases of Ili. 
Most of the li applications 
went live in July, about four 
months past the deadline set a 
year earlier. But 
patches needed before the pro- 
curement module be 
turned on weren't available in 
time, Jones said. Implementa- 
tion of that module will now 
start next month and should be 
finished by March, he added. 
Toronto-based Bank of Mon- 
treal completed an upgrade to 
lli last May. Steven Pare, e-pro- 
curement team leader at the 
bank, said it encountered “a 
number of software issues and 
| bugs,” but none were critical 


software 


could 


and they were largely taken 
care of by software patches. 
However, Pare said, Oracle's 
customer service workers too 
often would recommend 
stallation of the newest patch- 
es even if the bug fixes weren't 
applicable to the issues that 
the bank was trying to resolve. 

Rocky Bertz, the OAUG’s 
treasurer and a project manag- 
er at Greenwood Village, Colo.- 
based CH2M Hill Cos., said he 
now views the core lli applica- 
tions stable. CH2M Hill, 
which provides manufacturing 
and technology project man- 
agement services, plans to go 
live with the software next July. 

But some users remain wary. 
For example, the city govern- 
ment in Las Vegas is holding 
off on upgrading to lli until 
spring because of software 
quality concerns, according to 
Patricia Dues, a project manag- 
er in the city manager’s office 
and an OAUG board member. 

By then, the applications 
will be 2 years old “and just 
starting to settle down,” Dues 
said. She added that Oracle, 
which has stopped taking part 
in the OAUG’s events, might 
dispel some fears about Ili up- 
grades if it sent representatives 
to next week’s conference. D 
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Users Look for Protection Against 
Technology Vendor Flameouts 


Contract provisions aim 
to keep systems running 


BY LEE COPELAND 
NEW YORK 


With so many technology vendors 
J 8) 


struggling financially as corporate | 


users hold the line on spending, some 
savvy IT managers are adding new 
clauses into licensing and outsourcing 
contracts to ensure smooth operations 
should a key supplier go belly-up. 
Roland Salvato, manager of contract 


and vendor relationships at Blue Shield 
of California, said three technology | 


vendors used by the San Francisco- 


based medical insurer have bitten the | 
dust during the past 12 months. That | 
has prompted some new thinking on IT | 
contracts, Salvato said at a technology | 


procurement conference held here by 
International Computer Negotiations 
Inc. (ICN). 


“We're asking for protections, like | 


lifting restrictions on hiring [a ven- 


dor’s] staff and putting the software 


code into an escrow account,” he said. 
“We didn’t have those provisions in our 
contracts before because these compa- 
nies looked like they were stable.” 


And it’s not just start-up vendors that | 
are feeling the effects of hard economic | 


times. IT executives who attended this 
month’s procurement conference said 
they’re also questioning the viability of 
some of their large vendors. 

For example, Nationwide Mutual 


Insurance Co. regularly monitors the | 


financial performance of its largest 
technology suppliers, said Patrick 
Campbell, IT procurement officer at 


Nationwide Services Co., the Colum- | 


bus, Ohio-based insurance and finan- 
cial services firm’s IT arm. 

Nationwide recently conducted a 
risk analysis on one of its telecommuni- 


cations providers to address internal | 


concerns about the struggling vendor, 
Campbell said. It also maintains rela- 
tionships with alternate suppliers in 
case a vendor it uses goes out of busi- 
ness. “We try to mitigate risk by having 


options with our supplier base,” Camp- | 


bell explained. 

The economic downturn is also caus- 
ing many companies to take a closer 
look at their outsourcing arrangements, 
said Sharon Horton, a consultant at 





Winter Park, Fla.-based ICN. Horton | 
recommended that users put stipula- | 


tions into contracts that would let them 


| buy back IT equipment from out- 
| sourcers if necessary. 


But conference attendees warned 


| that even careful monitoring of vendors 


doesn’t always ensure that IT managers 
will be able to detect when one of them 
is about to go under. 

“Ongoing contract administration is 
probably the weakest part of contract- 
ing,” said Jeff Hessenius, business man- 


| ager at the state of Arizona’s Govern- 


ment Information Technology Agency 
in Phoenix. “You can look at financial 
statements all day long and not see 
these things coming.” 

Arizona requires multivendor sup- 
port on large IT contracts. For example, 
the state divided its PC fulfillment and 
support responsibilities among two PC 
makers and four computer services 
providers. One of the latter firms recent- 
ly went out of business, but Hessenius 
said there was no disruption in service. 
“The other three companies were glad 
to make up the difference,” he said. D 


Art of the Deal 


Strategies for keeping tabs on strug- 
gling technology vendors, service 
providers and outsourcing firms: 


> CONDUCT due diligence prior to signing 
any contract. That includes reviewing financial 
performance, litigation records and customer 
references. 


> REQUIRE a transition period that provides 
time for ongoing support, personnel hiring and 
equipment buyback in the event of a vendor 
shutdown. 


> INCLUDE a source-code escrow provision 
that ensures that a neutral third party has 
access to software source code and updates. 


» SEEK early notice of shutdowns, and ask for 
monthly or quarterly reports about financial 
conditions, as needed. 


> STIPULATE that software or services must 
be perpetuated for a predefined period in the 
event of a merger or acquisition 


» ASK for a lifting of restrictions on hiring a 
vendor's key project management and develop- 
ment personnel if a shutdown is imminent. 


> CREATE a backup plan that includes alter- 
nate suppliers for the continuation of services 
or products. 
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Oracle Lowers Q2 
Profit Forecast Again 


Oracle Corp. CEO Larry Ellison 
warned that revenue and profits in 
the company’s second quarter, 
which ends this month, will likely be 
lower than expected because of de- 
lays in software purchases by users. 
Oracle had already cut its second- 
quarter forecast after the Sept. 11 
terrorist attacks. Now, Ellison said, 
net income should be similar to its 
$510 million first-quarter profit. 


Novell Moves to Cut 
Workforce by 19%. . . 


Novell Inc. announced plans to lay 
off 1,400 employees, a move that 
will trim its 7,400-person work- 
force by 19%. The cutbacks follow 
the company’s July acquisition of 
Cambridge, Mass.-based Cambridge 
Technology Partners Inc. But Novell 
said it’s also reacting to the IT 
spending decline and a lack of con- 
sulting business. 


_ . . While Ex-CE0 
Quits as Chairman 
Novell also disclosed that former 
CEO Eric Schmidt resigned as chair- 
man and gave up his seat on its 
board. Jack Messman, who took 
over as Novell's CEO after the Cam- 
bridge Technology purchase, is now 
also chairman. Novell had said that 
Schmidt would stay on as chairman 
and chief strategist after the acqui- 


sition, but he is now CEO of Google 
Inc. in Mountain View, Calif. 


Short Takes 


COVAD COMMUNICATIONS GROUP 
INC., a Santa Clara, Calif.-based Dig- 
ital Subscriber Line services provider 
that filed for bankruptcy protection 
in August, said it signed a new $150 
million loan agreement with San 
Antonio-based minority owner SBC 
COMMUNICATIONS INC... . San 
Francisco-based e-mail outsourcer 
CRITICAL PATH INC. said it received 
a $30 million cash infusion. 


| about 85% of the 
formation on EMC equipment, 
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EMC, Compag Move 
‘Io Integrate Devices 


rector of technology analysis. 


Users’ calls for storage interoperability 
prompt rival vendors to exchange APIs 


BY LUCAS MEARIAN 
OMPAQ Computer 
Corp. and EMC 
Corp., two of the 
fiercest competi- 
tors in the storage 
market, are opening their pro- 
gramming interfaces to each 
other to make it easier for IT 
managers to integrate their 
rival disk arrays on storage net- 
works. 

Bowing to user demand for 
open storage environments, 
Compaq and EMC this month 
agreed to cross-license their 
respective storage application 
programming interfaces (API). 
They said that should aid the 
development of storage man- 
agement applications capable 
of handling storage 
made by both vendors. 

Sarah Garrison, vice presi- 
dent of technology at Foster 
City, Calif.-based Visa U.S.A. 
Inc., the Compag/EMC 


devices 


said 


deal gives the credit card com- | 
pany more options for future | 


storage purchases and could 


help it consolidate the IT man- | 


agement tools it now uses. 

“We can look at... 
storage costs and centralizing 
management of it over time,” 
she said. Visa’s data processing 
supercenters currently 


But 
are used at 
smaller sites to route messages 
from Visa’s member banks. 
Tony Prigmore, an analyst at 
Enterprise Storage Group Inc. 
in Milford, Mass., said the rival 
arrays made by Compaq and 
EMC are probably the most co- 
resident storage devices on 
corporate networks. Now, he 
noted, users will be able to 
have one management frame- 
work for both product lines. 
The deal with Compaq came 


Garrison said. Compaq 


servers 


| companies 


reducing | 


store | 
company’s in- | 


several | 





just a week after Hopkinton, 
Mass.-based EMC 
a new suite of storage manage- 
ment tools that can control its 
own arrays and rival products. 
The tool rollout “was the sig- 


nal that we’re not only opening | 


our environment to coopera- 
tive software companies but to 
that historically 
have been our competitors,” 
said Ken Steinhardt, EMC’s di- 


announced | 


| 


| 


| Corp. 


| day 





Don Langeberge, director of 


marketing for Compaq’s stor- 


| age software unit, said Compaq 
| plans to 


release tools early 
next year that can centrally 
manage EMC’s high-end Sym- 
metrix disk arrays. 

This isn’t the first time stor- 
age rivals have pledged to work 
on improving interoperability. 
IBM and Santa Clara, Calif.- 
based Hitachi Data Systems 
agreed to share their 
storage APIs last June, just one 
after joining Compaq, 
EMC and two other vendors in 


Divine Looks to Buy Into 


Software, Services Markets 


BY JAIKUMAR VIJAYAN 
The sagging economy may have 
many managed service provid- 
ers scrambling for exit strate- 
gies, but Divine Inc. feels that 


the current business climate has 


created a heaven-sent opportu- 
nity to piece together a suite of 
IT products and services. 

The Chicago-based holding 
company, which was founded 
two years ago as an incubator 
firm for Internet ventures, is 
now busy snapping up trou- 
bled software vendors and 
providers of integration and 
managed application services 
at bargain-basement prices. 

Divine has acquired or 
agreed to buy 29 companies 
since last fall. In the process, 
its combined revenue base has 
grown to more than $700 mil- 
lion. Divine’s most recent deal 
is its $33 million acquisition 


| of Dallas-based Data Return 


Corp. earlier this month. 
Andrew “Flip” Filipowski, 
Divine’s founder and CEO, is 
hoping to replicate the growth- 
through-acquisition strategy 
he pursued at Platinum Tech- 
nology Inc. before selling that 





company to Computer Associ- 
ates International Inc. for $3.5 
billion in 1999, 

But pulling that off again 
won't be easy, analysts cau- 
tioned. For starters, Divine 
must “prove that it can inte- 
grate all these properties, keep 
the [workers] and push the 
whole thing into the market in 
a way that appears cohesive 
and stable,” said Joel Yaffee, an 
analyst at Giga Information 
Group Inc. in Cambridge, Mass. 

The wide spectrum of Di- 


Shopping Spree 
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Storage 


| Détente 


@ The API agreement will initially apply to 
Compaq’s StorageWorks HSG80 array and 
EMC's Symmetrix devices 


w The companies are discussing expanding 
the agreement to incorporate EMC’s Clari- 
ion midrange storage line and the new 
Compaq StorageWorks HSV110 array. 


mw EMC and Compaq’s storage manage 
ment products will support both compa- 
nies’ devices by the next quarter 


announcing plans to exchange 
technical data and cooperate 


on customer support. 


Steinhardt said EMC is open 
to an API-sharing deal with 
IBM. But a spokesman for 
IBM’s storage group said it has 
no plans to exchange APIs 
with either EMC or Compaq. B 


vine’s acquisitions also makes 


| it hard to pin down exactly 


what the company’s core cap- 
abilities are, said Andrew 
Schroepfer, an analyst at Tier 1 
Research Inc. in Minneapolis. 

“Divine’s trying to get into a 
whole lot of spaces, without 
showing any evidence that 
they can be successful in the 
long term,” Schroepfer said. 

Last week, Divine reported a 
third-quarter net loss of $85.8 
million on total revenue of $48.1 
million. But Filipowski said he 
expects the acquisition strategy 
to create a software and ser- 
vices powerhouse focused on 
building extended enterprises 
that tie companies’ internal sys- 
tems to those of their partners 
and customers. D 


Divine has completed or announced eight acquisitions within 
the past two months, including the following stock-swap deals: 
»Data Return Corp., a Dallas-based firm that hosts 
Windows-based applications. Value: $33M 


snereeeneatenentnrenetavenenneranecsnsnnessennnesaranecsrensngersnanenenensucensuarersneanaseasnenrersenesasaneeneesnenesees® 


>RoweCom Inc., a Westwood, Mass.-based provider of 
content procurement tools. Value: $19M 


sethereeeenrerensnmesestennenessenneecaneasenseesesanenenenesensceaguceonseaanenecnesesaneueneseenaseuaennanavenneerennersee® 


>Eprise Corp., a Framingham, Mass.-based developer of 
content management tools. Value: $43.2M 


seteseenneeesernmiaragersaensnreessecnauneareenenereesenenmeseenenrenseneernensesetannsenasrnseeengecas eens: 


»Eshare Communications Inc., a Norcross, Ga.-based 
maker of customer interaction software. Value: $71.1M 


Acecaneanersacnneecscessaresegaastnsaneonessansesensrerneransenseenseueeeesesecsessaneseseeasnenesrenemagenenasneeenean neces 


ae 
: $23M 


of e-business software. Value: 
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Moving to Microsoft® Windows’ XP is easy. 





| keep my life uncomplicated. My car’s an automatic and all my socks 
are one color. But don’t confuse simple with stupid. When | bought a 
new computer with Microsoft® Windows® XP, | used Zip® disks to move 


my files. With the lomega migration solution, it was two easy steps. All 
my files, mail, settings and favorite URLs were kept completely intact. 
The whole thing was, well, uncomplicated. Like me. 99 


ate 
ws 

LTHE EASY 
AY OUT. 






Two Steps. You’re done. 
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For the 
fastest, safest way to migrate 
data to Microsoft Windows XP 
visit iomega.com 












Introducing the Sun Fire" 15K, the mainframe-class server 
for today’s networked data center. 





Go beyond the mainframe. Way beyond. 


Mainframes have been the standard in the glasshouse since the 
‘70s. But with their complexity, closed technology and high main- 
tenance costs, mainframes are simply not designed for the modern 
networked data center. The Sun Fire“ 15K server, on the other 
hand, has the power to run the most demanding applications— 


at a fraction of the cost of a mainframe. 


Ah, the joy of consolidation. y 


In fact, the Sun Fire 15K server is so powerful, you can consolidate Product specifications (the rocket science): 
multiple servers and rehost mainframe applications, as well 


as deploy new mission-critical applications in an open environment. * 106 CPUs - the largest in a single cabinet 


: , ' . * 1/2 terabyte memory - run a database in main memor 
And unlike a mainframe, the Sun Fire 15K server easily integrates m li y 


- 18 domains - for the utmost in balanced workloads 


into your existing architecture. The Sun Fire 15K server has complete 
‘4 petabytes of storage - 20x the Library of Congress 


end-to-end system compatibility with the Solaris"/SPARC - 6,400 mainframe MIPS ~3x the IBM 2900 
architecture, so you use the same tools, applications, administration - 5th-generation fault-isolated dynamic system domains 
and resources to deploy and manage it. No recoding, no retraining * Sun” Fireplane interconnect - maximum app performance 


and no expensive consultants to come in and “manage” it for you. * Uniboard design - swappable CPU and memory board 





Independent software vendor support: 
A revolutionary concept in data centers: J 
Sun offers software developers an unparalleled open 


reduced costs. and compatible architecture in which to develop 
and deploy their solutions. This single integrated 
system architecture allows customers to protect their 
| investments, leverage their existing skill sets and 

In the end, by incorporating the new Sun Fire 15K server into your staff, and increase their ROI. It’s the reason ISVs 
like BEA Systems, i2, J.D. Edwards, Oracle and 
VERITAS partner with Sun. 


The result of all this? A significantly lower total cost of ownership. 


existing architecture, you can reduce your data center’s complexity, 


take control and cut your costs. So take the first step toward 





liberating your data center—and your bottom line. www.sun.com 


take it to the n® S 
4% SUN 


microsystems 
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MARYFRAN JOHNSON 


omp Out UCIIA 


HREE CHEERS FOR MCDONALD’S and its senior counsel, 
Dave Weidenfeld, for spitting in the eye of the abomina- 
tion known as UCITA. When this vendor-backed soft- 
ware licensing law reared its ugly head in a recent con- 
tract negotiation, the fast-food giant flat-out refused to do 


business with the vendor involved 
[Page One, Nov. 12]. “We would not do 
the deal ... and eventually they caved 
in,” Weidenfeld told our reporter. 
UCITA, or the Uniform Computer 
Information Transactions Act, is a so- 
called model contract law developed 
by the National Conference of Com- 
missioners on Uniform State Laws 
(NCCUSL). Once adopted by a state — 
as so far only Maryland and Virginia 
have cravenly done — it provides a 
uniform contract law covering com- 
puter software, databases and online sean 
information. What it really does is hand vendors 
an appalling amount of unfair power over users. 
Among the more heinous attributes of this 
lousy law is a provision — smugly called “elec- 


tronic self-help” — that even the vendors are now 


cringing about and offering to remove. This little 
gem lets them build secret “back doors” into soft- 
ware code so they can remotely shut down a 
user’s system during a contract dispute, not only 
wreaking business havoc but compromising IT 
security, as well. 


FOR FECURITY 16 EASIER 
THIS YEAR THAN I CAN 
EVER REMEMBER. 


; 
MARYFRAN JOHNSON |S 
editor in chief of Comput- 
erworld. You can contact 
her at maryfran johnson@ 
computerworld.com. 
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UCITA faces wide-ranging, unani- 
mous opposition from large compa- 
nies such as The Boeing Co., Nation- 
wide Mutual Insurance Co. and Cater- 
pillar Inc., along with several state at- 
torneys general, the American Library 
Association and IT user groups. Yet 
the commissioners from NCCUSL 
have paid contemptuously little heed 
to their concerns. Unlike many other 
uniform laws prepared by the commis- 
sion, UCITA was never even sent to 
the American Bar Association for its 
review. Wouldn’t want an honest legal 

review getting in the way of a good power play. 
| The only encouraging news lately is that eight 
| states have spurned UCITA, forcing reconsidera- 
| tion of the “self-help” provision. But that’s apply- 
ing a Band-Aid where major surgery is required. 
UCITA should be stomped to death before any 
| other states foolishly adopt it. In the meantime, 
scrutinize your software contracts more carefully 
| than ever. If your vendor “partner” starts weaving 
| in any UCITA provisions, grab your company 
lawyers and fight back like McDonald’s did. B 
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| ture, a kind of interopera- 
| ble feast, requiring little or 
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PIMM FOX 


‘Talking Turkey 
On Web Services 


HIS THANKSGIVING, consider 
the legacy dishes that will grace 
your table. There’s turkey accord- 

ing to a family recipe, traditional stuffing 

from an old cookbook and cranberry 

relish that arrives with the distant cousin you see 

once a year. These are the 

basics, the core of the 

Thanksgiving experience. 

But then comes the plen- 

itude of side dishes that 

don’t resemble food so 

much as wild experiments 


| in inventiveness that no 


one has the nerve to refuse. 
Thanksgiving is, by na- Piaai Pox Is 
Computerworld’s West 
Coast bureau chief. | 
Contact him at pimm_fox@ | 


computerworld.com. ’ 
i tone NN REE MER aware en 


no alteration to your pro- 
prietary kitchen format; yet 
<eomeone always tries to upgrade the simple meal 
into a gastronomic mystery. 

This is happening in the planning stage of the 
multicourse feast dubbed Web services. 

I’m not a humbug about the theory of Web ser- 
vices; the idea to integrate distributed applica- 


| tions makes sense. Despite the flawed efforts at 


interoperability, such as DCOM implementations 
for Unix and OS/390, or CORBA/IIOP for Win- 


| dows, there are some reasons to give Web services 


a serious look. For example, XML and SOAP are 


great tools for building basic distributed systems. 


But the reality of giving interoperability a new 
try is fraught with dangers for two reasons: Peo- 
ple haven’t been prepared for it, and there’s no 
business reason to spend the money. 

Separated along Unix, Windows and OS/390 
lines, developers still compete for projects, re- 


| sources and people. “The Unix people [C, Perl, 


PHP, Java] view Windows developers [Visual Ba- 
sic, Active Server Pages, COM] as technically im- 


| mature and not ready for enterprise software de- 


velopment,” observes Tim Chester, senior sys- 
tems analyst and project manager at Texas A&M 
University. “Mainframe geeks [Cobol, Natural, as- 
sembler] have concerns about the reliability, se- 
curity, and scalability of Unix and Windows plat- 
forms, and Windows people view mainframe and 
Unix groups as overpriced and too complex.” 
Mature Web services may offer a compelling, 


| cost-effective way to expose stored procedures to 


Quick For more Computerworld columnists and links to 


I ) | © archives of previous columns, head to: 
www.computerworld.com/q?qi000 
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other services. But to get there, companies will 
have to rely on third-party integrators and tools 
to turn applications into HTTP services. 

Deryck Jones, formerly group vice president 
and CTO at OneMonday Group, an international 
public relations and online marketing firm in 
London, said executives look at Microsoft Access | 
and Front Page and see sophisticated tool kits. 
“They don’t realize the cost, manpower and years | 
of follow-on support these solutions — that look | 
good in the short term — require,” said Jones. 

Unless you can prove that a Web service will 
increase revenue or decrease the cost of doing 
business, don’t get fancy with new dishes. Stick to 
turkey; it’s the only leftover people really want. D 


DAN GILLMOR 


IT’s Role ina 
Changed World 


O ONE WITH A CONSCIENCE 

wants to profit from terrorism. 

But new developments in the 
technology market will be at the core of 
our response for years to come. 

Some of the uses will be benign by any stan- 
dards — such as videoconferencing, distance 
learning and training, decentralization of data and 
computing services, and protective bioengineer- 
ing. Some will be less so — surveillance, national 
ID cards and other measures that could turn a 
free society into a police state, all in the name of 
protecting ourselves. 

One of the technologies that’s certain to grow 
in value is the core function of the Internet. I’m 
referring to e-mail, of course. When murderers 
lace postal mail with killer 
germs, the incentive to do 
more business electroni- 
cally rises in proportion to 
the threat. Yet e-mail isn’t 
risk-free; it carries bugs 
that don’t kill people but 
can kill or harm vital sys- 
tems. Now that IT is be- 
ginning to insist that soft- 
ware vendors take security 
seriously, communications 
safety is improving. 

Cybersecurity firms are 
bound to be big winners, in any event. Even if 
people outside the U.S. don’t try to disrupt inter- 
nal systems, domestic bad guys and government 
snoops will make it essential to take stronger 
measures to keep information safe. 

The value in decentralizing, for safety and oth- 
er reasons, is clear enough to everyone now. But 
to make it work, companies will have to invest in 
products and services that go beyond data centers | 


DAN GILLMOR is technolo- 
gy columnist at the 
San Jose Mercury News. 
Contact him at 


_Adgillmor@simercury.com. | 





and disaster recovery. Conferencing and distance 
training via video and the Web are now seen as 


| sensible by almost everyone, for example. If 
| bandwidth continues to grow, spending on those 


technologies will be an utter no-brainer. 
And over time, technology will help us con- 
serve energy, not just replace nonrenewable 


| sources such as oil from unstable parts of the 


world. Our electricity and natural-gas grids are 
vulnerable, and nuclear plants surely rank near 
the top of terrorists’ hit lists. We must do more 
“microgeneration” of electric power — using re- 
newable sources, fuel cells and other technolo- 
gies — or risk unthinkable consequences. 
Technology will also be key to protecting us 
from bioterrorism. We'll need rapid detection 


| systems — devices that sniff the environment and 


tell us quickly if there’s a threat. Then we'll need 
fast development of new drugs and antidotes. For 
all this, biotechnology and bioengineering, in- 


29 


In a way, so too does an old-fashioned notion 
that’s being updated all the time 
box. The Pentagon, as top-down an organization 
as we have in our society, has asked the public to 
send ideas on how to combat terrorists. The re- 


- the suggestion 


| quest can be found at www.defenselink.mil. 


The national security community, which in- 
cludes public health agencies in this new era, 
needs to expand on that principle. Technology, 
again, gives us the means. Tapping our collective 
knowledge — and there are great ideas outside 
Washington — will bring big rewards. 

Tapping everyone’s phone, e-mail and other 
communications may not bring the value claimed 
by law enforcement. But surveillance technology 
is a growth industry. The winners, if we create 
pervasive surveillance, will be the companies that 
sell things like face-scanning gear and data- 
crunching software that look for specific words 


| or patterns in e-mail or other communications. IT 


| creasingly the marriage of biology and IT, look 


like crucial links in our national self-defense. 


dust Say No to IDs 


ATIONAL ID cards 

[“It’s Time for a 

National ID 
Card,” Computerworld. 
com, Nov. 2]? It’s tempt- 
ing to replace a patch- 
work of kludgy state- 
based authentications 
and in so doing help find 
and foil bad guys. But our | 
government will farble it 
up. The tracking mecha- 
nisms that would have to | 
be created would cast a 
wide net across the citi- 
zenry. You might trust 
George W. Bush with 
your travel and payment | 
data, but would you have 
trusted Richard Nixon 
with it? Assume too that 
government, in the name 
of consumer protection, 
will require private busi- 
nesses to use the card for 
completion of transac- 
tions and that the Census 
Bureau, the Commerce 
Department, the FBI, the 
IRS and other agencies | 
will be drooling after this | 
data. Benefits would be | 
realized only if the gov- | 
ernment were serious 
about back-office inte- 
gration of tens of thou- 
sands of old and some- 


| only mean more bureau- 
| cracy, we could take 


| it work more efficiently. 


| David Elias 


ia ait 


| times proprietary federal | 
| technologies. Without a 
| federal CIO and a tangi- 


ble, proactive national 
technology strategy, that 
won't happen soon. 
Cathy Hotka 

Vice president, IT 

National Retail Federation 
Washington 


F WE GIVE UP the 

freedoms we enjoy by 

giving in to such 
ideas, then we have lost 


| the battle to protect our 


way of life. Instead of 
creating new and com- 


| plicated systems that 


come at heavy cost and 
what we have and make 
Integrator 
Allentown, Pa. 

WILL NOT allow ter- 


rorists to cause well- | 
meaning but misguid- 


| ed people to reduce my 


freedom. The technology 
is irrelevant to this issue. 


| Jay Callaham 


Owner/consultant 

Callaham Telecommunications 
Management 

Greensboro, N.C. 


people should understand that they will be 
draftees in this war on privacy. D 


LETTERS 


| A Bit of History 


VEN BEFORE 1945, 

punch card ma- 

chines were al- 
ready computing at a 
faster rate than people 
were [“Computer Con- 
sciousness,” Technology, 
Nov. 5]. One example is a 
project of the U.S. Naval 
Observatory that com- 
puted the orbits of the 
outer planets, published 
in several volumes so 
that astronomers who 
were still doing hand 
computations could have 
accurate data to use for 
computing the orbits of 


| other bodies in the solar 


system. 


H. Jay Carr 


| Alticor 
| Ada, Mich. 


Knowing Cl0's Worth 


S A CERTIFIED old 

guy, let me offer 

an opinion on the 
early reporting relation- 
ship between financial 
services and what was 
then data processing 
[“Best Boss for the CIO,” 
Business, Oct. 29]. The 
accounting types owned 
all the operational infor- 


| mation in most compa- 


nies before IT came on 
the scene. They were the 
kings of answers to all 
sorts of questions. With 
the advent of IT, there 
was a second, and much 
richer, source of opera- 
tional information. Ac- 
countants, being socially 
limited but basically 
bright, did their 
damnedest to keep the 
information developed 
by IT within their con- 


| trol. Enlightened CEOs 
| generally made the infor- 


mation officer a direct 
report. 

Al Weigand 

Jacksonville, Fla 


COMPUTERWORLD wel 
comments from its readers 
Letters will be edited for brevity 


| and clarity. They should be ad 


dressed to Jamie Eckle, letters 
editor, Computerworld, PO Box 
9171, 500 Old Connecticut Path 


Framingham, Mass. 01701 


| Fax: (508) 879-4843. Internet 
| letters@computerworld.com 

| Include an address and phone 

| number for immediate verification 


For more letters 
on these and 
other 


or 
Link@ 3: 


www.computerworld.com/q?q5000 
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Yipes, the defining provider of optical IP services, will change the way you look at bandwidth 
Our gigabit IP-over-fiber network lets you choose the bandwidth that’s just right for your business 
With up to | Gbps in | Mbps increments, you get the power you need, right when you need it 
And since the Yipes network is IP and Ethernet throughout, you won’t need any new equipment 
That’s the Yipes network 


to tap into its robust bandwidth. Scalable, secure and super fast 


Want to see the power in action? Check out www.yipes.com or call 877-740-6600 
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Optical IP Networks 
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Space Ali 
& k 3 
Picks Linux 
HO WOULD’VE thought 
that server operating sys- 
tems could be so interest- 
ing? OK, so they’re not as interest- 
ing as some tabloid headlines I’ve 
seen recently — “Hillary Calls Off 
Divorce” and “Charles Dumps 


Camilla” — but for the IT world, 
this is pretty good. 


Here we have an otherwise serious IT manager 
who’s ecstatic over the prospect of “stupendous sav- 
ings” in mainframe software prices. How could that 
be? Well, it turns out the metering technology with 
IBM’s new z/OS will allow dramatic reductions in 

software costs (page 40). 
Then, there’s the emergence of open- 
SERVER 0S source Linux, which some analysts say will 
join the pantheon of enterprise operating 
systems before the end of the decade. 

On the other hand, some have suggested that Lin- 
ux will merely fill certain niches, and, in the mean- 
time, Linux vendors are struggling financially. IDC 
points out that Microsoft’s operating system busi- 
ness makes more money in a week than Linux does 
in a year. I love the title of a recent Gartner bulletin: 
“Sooner or Later Even Linux Has to Turn a Profit.” 

And finally, there’s .Net Server — which you’ve 
never heard of, judging from the experience of our 
reporter Carol Sliwa. (Hint: It was code-named 
Whistler. See page 28.) Sliwa visited a Microsoft con- 
ference booth where the presenter asked for a show 
of hands to see if anyone knew what .Net Server is. 
Out of three dozen attendees, no one did (except 
Carol, of course). Here in Computerworld, you'll get a 
sneak preview of this successor to Windows 2000. 

I hope you'll check out this special report, because 
selecting the right enterprise operating system is one 
of the most momentous decisions you can make. 
And it probably means more to your career than 
Hillary or Camilla. D 


Mitch Betts is director of Computerworld’s 
Knowledge Centers. Contact him at mitch_betts@ 
computerworld.com. 


‘This is your wake-up call. Linux is 
js ° ° : ONLINE EXCLUSIVES 
rising, .Net Server ison the horizon, and. Che Mietndstondoe mtenacin 
, —~ 6 ° ° e tems: www.computerworld.com/q?k1500 
z/OS is shaking up software pricing. 
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Should You 
Make the Le 


Windows .Net Server, a forth- 
coming upgrade to the Window 
server operating system family, 


may not make sense for some 


~ 


companies. By Carol Sliw: 





SK IT MANAGERS about 
their upgrade plans for 
Windows .Net Server, and 
their initial reaction may 
be puzzlement. Many 
users — and even some 
industry analysts — are unaware that 
Microsoft Corp. chose that name for 
the successor to its Windows 2000 
Server operating system. Windows 
.Net Server had long been code-named 
Whistler (and briefly dubbed Win- 


| dows 2002 Server) before getting its 


present moniker in June. 

But now that Windows .Net 
Server will miss its original 
year-end ship date, users will 
have some extra time to learn 
about the new server operating 
system. Microsoft officials say the 
product won't ship until the first half of 
next year, and some analysts predict 
that it won’t arrive until June. 

For many corporate users, the delay 
will hardly be noticed. Companies gen- 
erally have been slow to migrate to 
Windows 2000 Server — particularly 
if they’ve had to plot a move to Micro- 
soft’s new Active Directory. And plen- 
ty of corporations are still running ap- 
plications on Windows NT 4.x Server, 
with no immediate plans to change. 

Companies with NT 4.x Server 
shouldn’t wait for Windows .Net Serv- 


| credible product in that space.’ 








er, advises Cliff Reeves, Microsoft’s 
vice president of marketing for Win- 
dows .Net Server. They “should ab- 
solutely think about Windows 2000,” 
he emphasizes, insisting that Windows 
NT is simply “the camel’s nose in the 
tent of the enterprise,” while Windows 
2000 is “a very strong, more-than- 

By most accounts, the Windows 2000 
family — which includes Server, Ad- 
vanced Server and Datacenter Server 
versions — has lived up to its billing as 
more stable, reliable and scalable than 

Windows NT 4.x Server. “The 
performance itself is dramati- 


SERVER OS 
cally better,” says Tom Manter, 


an analyst at Aberdeen Group 

Inc. in Boston. “The real ques- 
tion from the business perspective is, 
Can they afford to wait for .Net Server?” 

Windows .Net Server — which will 

have Standard Server, Enterprise Serv- 
er, Datacenter Server and new single- 
purpose Web Server versions — doesn’t 
represent the major leap forward that 
Windows 2000 Server did, analysts say. 
Tom Bittman, an analyst at Gartner Inc. 
in Stamford, Conn., says Microsoft's 
Whistler investment has focused on 
consumer clients. “This wasn’t set up as 
a release for enterprises,” Bittman says. 
“We see this as a major service pack or 
as a point release.” 
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There are some potentially useful — 
albeit incremental — improvements in 
Windows .Net Server. However, indus- 
try analysts advise users to evaluate 
the operating system on a feature-by- 
feature basis to see if their companies 
would benefit from them. 

Active Directory, for instance, will 
be enhanced to support LDAP-based 
single-connection authentication of 
multiple users and the widely used 
inetOrgPerson class of objects for 
identifying users. IT managers will 
also see replication between domain 
controllers improved and gain the abil- 
ity to load directory content from 
tapes, CDs or DVDs and establish root- | 
level trust among forests of users. 

But in order to benefit from the new 
features, all Windows 2000 domain con- 
trollers must be upgraded to Win- 
dows .Net domain controllers, since 
the newer operating system will detect 
any old domain controllers and disable 
all features that are incompatible. 

Gartner analyst John Enck predicts 
that most of his clients won’t see 
enough value in the new Active Direc- 
tory features to justify the upgrade. 
“For most companies that have put a 
lot of energy into deploying Windows 
2000 servers, it makes the most sense 


to skip .Net Server and wait for the 
next release,” he says. 

Windows .Net Server’s biggest target 
audience will be application develop- 
ers, according to Reeves. Developers 
should find it easier to write Web ap- 
plications and Web services because of 
the new operating system’s built-in 
support for the .Net framework. 

The .Net framework incorporates a 
unified set of class libraries and the 
Common Language Runtime (CLR), 
letting applications written in more 
than 20 supported languages run on 
Windows .Net Server. Another key 
piece is ASP.Net, which is the code that 
handles the dynamic calls that connect 
a Web page to a Web application. 

“If you want to take advantage of 
low-cost, Intel-based hardware to build 
what can be sophisticated applications, 
you've now got a much easier, straight- 
forward, cost-effective way to go about 
doing it,” says analyst Will Zachmann 
at Meta Group Inc. in Stamford, Conn. 

But unless a corporation is using Win- 
dows .Net Server for Web application 
development and wants the new Inter- 
net Information Server 6.0, it may not 
see a compelling case for change. Even 
if a company is focused on that area, it 
may not need to make an instant switch. 

Kollen Glynn, vice president of prod- 
uct development at EarthConnect 
Corp. in Seattle, notes that his company 
was one of the first to do commercial 
Web services work for the financial in- 
dustry. He says he'd like to use Win- 
dows .Net Server, but in the meantime, 
it’s not difficult to load the CLR onto 
his company’s Windows 2000 servers. 

“If that were the only reason you 
were switching to .Net Server, that 
wouldn’t be a reason,” Glynn says, not- 
ing that Microsoft has made it easy to 
install the .Net framework. 

Glynn is more curious to explore the 
64-bit capability Microsoft promises in 
its next Datacenter offering, since he 
could use more addressable memory 
for back-end databases. 

Datacenter is Microsoft’s challenger 
to high-end Unix systems, but that 
market has been tough to crack. “The 
demand for those is just really starting 
to evolve, with the Itanium processors 
from Intel starting to get out there,” 
says Dwight Davis, an analyst at 


_ Whats Newin _ 
Windows .Net Server? 


General Features 

@ Support for 64-bit Itanium processor 
@ Clustering enhancements, including 
four-node clustering in Enterprise 
Server 

w Remote management improvements 


Collaboration Features 

w Built-in real-time communications 
server for voice, video and application 
sharing 

w Support for SharePoint Team Services 


Development Features 

w Net framework integration with 
built-in support for XML and Simple 
Object Access Protocol 

ws Common Object Model+/XML Web 


Boston-based Summit Strategies Inc. 

Bittman advises users not to leap to 
the 64-bit servers right away. “Let the 
application developers work with it for 
a while, and wait for the second gener- 
ation of hardware,” he says. 

Some companies may see benefits in 
the enhanced management features of 
Windows .Net Server. Bellevue, Wash.- 
based digiMine Inc., which has been 
beta-testing the new operating system, 
hosts data warehouses for more than 
40 customers on Windows 2000 Ad- 
vanced Server and SQL Server 2000. 
When upgrading the service, digiMine 
now must send customers an installa- 
tion file, new code and instructions. 
But Windows .Net Server can be set up 
to make sure a customer is using the 
most current version of the application 
— and provide the update if it’s not. 

“The management of the application 
can now be controlled remotely,” 
says Bassel Ojjeh, digiMine’s 
chief operating officer. 

Improved performance and 
ease of use will drive Stephen 
Vickory, a project manager at 
Pomeroy Computer Resources Inc. 
in Greensboro, N.C., to switch 
to Windows .Net Server. 


service integration 

w Native support for the Universal 
Description, Discovery and Integration 
protocol 

w Microsoft Message Queue native 
XML support 

gw Internet Information Server 6.0 
fault-resilient process architecture 
Directory Features 

@ Support for LDAP-based single-con 
nection authentication of multiple users 
w Support for the widely used 
inetOrgPerson class of objects for 
identifying users 

@ Ability to load directory content from 
tapes, CDs or DVDs 

w Cross-forest trust 


“You're not going to have to be a rocket 
scientist to use it anymore,” Vickory says, 
citing the improved wizards and help 
features in the beta version he’s testing. 

Whether features such as that will 
drive massive upgrades remains to be 
seen. Analysts say companies that may 
have been forced to delay IT projects 
due to economic conditions might 
want to consider deploying Windows 
-Net Server if they haven’t started their 
Windows 2000 Server deployments by 
the middle of next year. 

But users who just installed Win- 
dows 2000 or have plans to do so in 
the next six months probably won't be 
champing at the bit to get their hands 
on Windows .Net Server. 

“The norm is, ‘Don’t go.’ It’s not 
worth the ROI,” says Bittman. “Skip this 
release and wait for the next one.” D 


ONLINE EXCLUSIVE 

sw A Microsoft executive reveals the 
strategic direction of the vendor's server 
operating system, including code names 
and characteristics of future releases 


www.computerworld.com/q?24789 
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New Microsoft® Visio® 2002 


allows you to quickly and easily organize your ideas and present a clear-cut plan of action. Create 


crystal-clear flowcharts, timelines, organizational charts, even detailed floor plans, ali in an intuitively 
designed, easy-to-use program. With Visio your ideas become easily understood solutions. And with the 
flexibility to save Visio diagrams as Web pages or to use them in Microsoft Office documents and e-mail, 
you can get your point across just about any way you choose. To give it a try, visit microsoft.com/visio 


or go to Internet Keyword: Microsoft Visio. 
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32 KNOWLEDGE CENTER 
Windows 2000 Server 


TIMELINE 
FEBRUARY 2000: Windows 
2000 Server released 


AUGUST 2000: Service Pack 1 
released 
MAY 2001: Service Pack 2 


released 


\ . 
Case Study 
WILLIAM BLAIR & CO., a $355 
million private investment 
banker in Chicago, has start- 
ed a project to convert most 
of its 40 to 50 Windows NT 


unbelievable levels of sophis- 
tication, so the standard 


[server] product serves our 


needs,” Connors says. “And 

the price makes sense.” 
William Blair will run a 

handful of Advanced Servers, 


servers to Windows 2000 but only for its applications 
Server, says Jim Connors, | that need clustering, such as 

IDEAL USE: Departmental printer- chief technology wage By e-mail. “We're forced » use 
the end of next year, portfolio | it. rhat’s just not available on 

management — which is a se- the standard version,” Con- 

ries of client tracking and | nors says. Two or three inter- 

trading applications — and 

various Microsoft 

SQL Server data- 

base systems will 

all run on the stan- 

dard Windows 

2000 Server and be 


and file-sharing, smali Web sites, 
e-mail; supports up to 4GB and four 
processors 

PRICE: $999 for five users; $1,199 for 
10 users 

HOW IT’S DOING: By far the most pop- 
ular of the three Windows server 
operating systems, Windows 2000 
Server accounts for 70% to 90% of 


| nal IT people are working on 
the server conver- 
sion project, but 
not full time. 
“We're converting 
from a fairly stable 
environment and 
don’t have to rush 
and push and slam 
something in,” he 
explains. 


all Windows server sales, analysts 
say. Its low price is often a make-or 


ESE 
Which OS is right for your? Depending on your budget 
and the size of your operation, one of Microsoft's three 
Windows 2000 servers could fit the bill. By Kim S. Nash 


Servers for 


accessed by the 
company’s 1,000 
users. “Our servers 
aren’t huge, with 


JIM CONNORS 


server, you're usually looking 
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Windows 2000 Windows 2000 
Advanced Server Datacenter Server 


IDEAL USE: Busy Web sites; large Corp. and Unisys Corp. are the top 
applications, such as e-com- Datacenter vendors. IBM puts its 
merce or enterprise resource own spin on Datacenter marketing, 
planning; supports up to 8GB calling it “mainframe-inspired.” Un- 
and eight processors like Microsoft’s other two server op- 
PRICE: $3,999 for 25 users erating systems, Datacenter comes 
HOW IT’S DOING: With its larger with access to a single technical sup- 
memory and multiprocessor ca- port line, plus systems integration 
pabilities, Advanced Server helps services from the hardware vendor. 
the Windows 2000 lines of “Datacenter is where you go when 
servers compete directly with you need the highest level of avail- 
meatier Unix operating systems. ability,” says Bittman, “but you get it 
Advanced Server supports clus- through services and not the server 
tering, while the standard edition [operating system] alone.” The rela- 


TIMELINE 
SEPTEMBER 2000: Windows 
2000 Datacenter Server ships 


SEPTEMBER 2001: 300 to 
400 companies are running 
Datacenter in production; about 
1,000 licenses have been sold, 
according to Tom Bittman, an 
analyst at Gartner Inc. in Stam- 
ford, Conn. 


FIRST HALF OF 2002: Limited 
Edition expected to ship 


TIMELINE 
FEBRUARY 2000: Windows 
2000 Advanced Server released 


AUGUST 2000: Service Pack 1 
released 


MAY 2001: Service Pack 2 
released 


AUGUST 2001: Microsoft an- 
nounces that 64-bit Limited Edi- 
tion version will ship next year 


™~ aI 
Case Study 
AIR PRODUCTS AND CHEMICALS 
INC. is no stranger to Windows 
2000 Advanced Server. 

The $5.5 billion industrial 
gas and chemicals company 
already runs Advanced Server 
in line-of-business applica- 
tions that use Microsoft’s SQL 
Server database, such as order 
entry and maintenance plan- 
ning, and in its e-business 
Web site. 

Now, the Allentown, 
Pa.-based company is in the 
aidst of rolling out at least 50 
more copies of Advanced 
Server in conjunction with a 
major implementa- 
tion of human re- 
sources applications 
from SAP AG. 

By February, Air 
Products plans to be 
running customer re- 
lationship manage- 
ment, supply chain 
and other SAP appli- 





Ne 
ROGER GARIEPY 


does not. 


| cations on Advanced Server in 


its European offices. 

Datacenter Server would 
have been too complex for the 
environments in question. “It’s 
overkill,” says Roger Gariepy, 
chief IT technologist at Air 
Products. 

The company decided three 
years ago to “more highly 
leverage” Microsoft servers to 
cut complexity for its IT de- 
partment. In all, the company 
has about 800 Microsoft 
servers, Gariepy says. The de- 
cision to use Windows 2000 
Server and Advanced Server 
wasn’t based on a feature- 
function comparison with 
Unix, he says. 
Rather, Air Prod- 
ucts liked the strong 
integration of Mi- 
crosoft applications 
with Microsoft op- 
erating systems. 
The idea, he says, is 
“sameness and sim- 
plicity.” 


ason 





IDEAL USE: Enterprise-level and high- 
availability applications (data ware- 
housing and heavy duty e-commerce); 
supports up to 64GB and 32 processors 
PRICE: A closely guarded secret among 
the 12 hardware makers that sell it 
HOW IT’S DOING: Compaq Computer 


™~ a 
Case Study 
Monroe, Mich.-based LA-Z-BOY 
INC. is almost through consoli- 
dating 12 Compaq servers run- 
ning different Microsoft operat- 
ing systems onto one big Unisys 
box running Windows 2000 
Datacenter Server. 

The Unisys ES7000 machine 
now hosts systems management 
tools from Hewlett-Packard Co. 
and IBM’s Tivoli Systems Inc. 
unit, all file and print services 
for the corporate office, e-mail 
and several other applications. 

One reason La-Z-Boy chose 
Datacenter over Windows 2000 
Advanced Server is because it 
gives the company, which had 
$2.3 billion in sales last year, 
room to grow, says Gary Clark, 
director of corporate IT 
services. Much IT work 
is still dispersed in the 
company’s business 
units, including shop- 
floor applications. But 
future acquisitions and 
expansion mean cen- Am 
tralized IT services will V7 
continue to grow. 


cy Via eet 


tively few Datacenter customers — 
IDC estimates they account for a 
fraction of 1% of total Windows 
server sales — are usually already 
committed to Windows products; 
that is, Unix shops aren’t converting. 

An upcoming Limited Edition ver- 
sion is due to support Intel Corp.'s 
latest 64-bit chip. It will be part of 
Microsoft’s .Net family. 


| La-Z-Boy rejected more- 
| proven Unix and mainframe 
systems in part because IT pro- 
fessionals who know Microsoft 
products are more readily avail- 
able for hire, says Clark. “We 
have a mainframe. We have Sun 
and all those other products. 
But having looked for Unix and 
mainframe resources, I know 
that’s not as easy a task as find- 
ing people to support the Win- 
dows architecture,” he says. 
With Datacenter, it’s easier to 
add memory or processors than 
with other operating systems, 
Clark says. Datacenter is also 
easier to partition, or allocate 
sections of the operating system 
to specific tasks, he says. “Let’s 
say I typically get a spike on In- 
| ternet traffic at 10 a.m. and 2 
p.m. If I need to allo- 
cate two additional 
gigabytes of memory 
or more processors, I 
can do that based on 
> load,” he says. “These 
are not necessarily 
things you can do 
= with an OS other 
4 than Datacenter.” D 





~~ 
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Pioneer users who have been 
through a Windows 2000 
Active Directory deployment 
say there's no substitute for 
patience — and experience. 
By Robert L. Mitchell 


~ KNOWLEDGE CENTERS! 


| INDOWS 2000's Active Di- 
rectory (AD) may offer 
| big improvements over 
Windows NT 4’s flat 
domain model. But early 
| adopters say that although the results 
have been good, the transition has 

| been slow and sometimes painful. 

| Along the way, these IT professionals 
| 

| 

| 


have gained experience that could ben- 


efit other organizations planning to 
migrate to AD. 
Many early deployments have gone 

| more slowly than anticipated, users 
| and consultants say. Large deploy- 
| ments can take several years, so IT 
managers should set their expectations 
accordingly. 

For example, General Motors Corp. 
launched its AD initiative in August 
1999 but is still migrating its 115,000 
users from Windows NT and 
Novell Inc.’s NetWare. “We're 
aggressively working to have 
[all users migrated] by the 
end of 2002,” says Kent Pate, 
a migration and interoperability engi- 
neer at GM. 

Why will it take so long? “When 
you're looking to image [desktop PCs] 
over the network, bandwidth becomes 

a limitation,” Pate says. Plans to 
upgrade workstations to 
Windows 2000 have also 
led to long deployment 
times. 
Wells Fargo & Co. be- 
gan a workstation de- 
> ployment in March last 
year, says Tom Egan, a 
vice president for the 
wholesale group at the San 
Francisco-based bank. He 
hopes to have 10,000 worksta- 
tions migrated by February, he 
says. After that, other groups will still 
need to migrate about 100,000 machines. 
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“I wish we could have made the 
rollout without touching every work- 
station,” he says. “We've gone as far as 
we can to automate the process, but 
we've still got at least a 40-minute up- 
| grade at each machine.” 
| Only a handful of other large-scale 
AD implementations with more than 
50,000 objects have been undertaken, 
and few have been completed, says 
| John Enck, an analyst at Stamford, 
Conn.-based Gartner Inc. While Enck 
| says initial benchmarks look promis- 
ing, he cautions that scalability has yet 
to be fully proved in the field. 


Supporting Roles 

Deployment may take up most of the 
time, but getting the initial design right 
is the most critical step — and the one 
where outside consultants can have 
the biggest impact, practition- 
ers say. BancorpSouth Inc. in 
Tupelo, Miss., needed a design 
that would accommodate the 
$10 billion bank’s 280 locations 
| and more than 3,500 clients in six 
states. The IT team went to training 
on Windows 2000. 

“We went through a design on our 
own and then trashed that,” says senior 
systems engineer John Hann. He then 
brought in consultants from Unisys 
Corp. to help. “I said, ‘I can do this, but 
I think I need validation, ” says Hann, 
| who faced a deployment deadline of 
five months. 

A one-week course is no substitute 
for experience when it comes to de- 
sign issues. “To do Windows 2000 
properly, you need help. It’s stuff you 
need to have done and seen. It’s not 
something you learn in a book,” says 
Micky Balladelli, a fellow at Seattle- 
| based consulting firm Avanade Inc. 

“IT would strongly recommend bring- 
Continued on page 36 








Slow Road to 


Active Directory 





| combination of servers and operating systems 


that will finally bring together your 
company’s various departments 

Meanwhile, sales is pushing to 
get the CRM software installed by 
the end of the quarter. Marketing is 
screaming for help with the new 
Web initiative. Manufacturing is late 
implementing the next phase of the ERP 
system. And you're stuck there in the 
middle of the crossfire, glancing around 
the nerve center of your enterprise, 
waiting for the inspiration to arrive 

lt would help if the servers you 
were working with were designed 
for the reality of today’s complex 
business environment 

At HP. we always approach 
servers from the systems level, taking 
the extra time to consider how they 






work with your infrastructure as a 
whole. That's why we offer a broad 
(stn ? range of server solutions that allow 
4 sue a you to choose the ideal OS for your 
1 rs | q needs—from high-end enterprise 
i : : systems to server appliances to blades 
i : : : ’ ' All come bundled with sophisticat 
4 - rs se ed management tools that make it easier 

| 

: 


2 Richie sin tL 


for you to manage your infrastructure 
across multiple operating systems. And 
as codeveloper of the next-generation 
multi-OS platform—the Itanium” archi- 
tecture—HP is in the unique position 
to make future upgrade paths a totally 
seamless experience. 

HP infrastructure solutions— 
servers, software, storage, services 
and beyond—are engineered for the 
real world of business. Because the last 
time we checked, that’s where we all 
work. Call 1.800.HPASKME, ext. 246 
Or visit www.hp.com/go/ infrastructure. 

Infrastructure: it starts with you 


MH) 


invent 
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Active Directory 
Potholes 


You can learn some things about AD from the school 
of hard knocks, say consultants and users. Here are some 
AD weaknesses identified by deployment pioneers: 


Service packs may cause unexpected problems. “Service Pack 
2 has created some random errors here and there - people not able to log in, not 
getting proper drive mappings, that sort of thing,” says Todd Wright, engineering 
manager at Wells Fargo. Service Pack 1 created some problems, too, “but we're 

not sure if it was the way AD was designed at Wells Fargo or if it's a shortcoming 


with AD,” he says 


Password replication. In AD, password changes aren't immediately repli- 
cated. “That's caused us the most headaches,” Wright says. A password change 


may not be updated for five to 15 minutes. 


Security isn’t granular enough. “| would prefer a more granular securi- 
ty model. | would like to be able to restrict administrators to manage only certain 
domain controllers. We don't have that ability today,” says Ken Pate, a migration 
and interoperability engineer at GM. “We work around that by only allowing one 
organization to control the administration of those domain controllers.” 


Continued from page 34 

ing in [outside consulting] experience 
on the overall organizational unit de- 
sign,” agrees Todd Wright, engineering 
manager at Wells Fargo. “But every- 
thing else — designing the desktop and 
even the physical domain controller 
and global catalog — could be done by 
someone [in-house] who knows the 
NT world.” 

Consultants can help, but the final 
design decisions are yours to make, 
cautions Enck. “The biggest issue I’ve 
seen is that Microsoft-trained consul- 
tants push clients really hard to a sin- 
gle domain model and push for AD to 
be the DNS [Domain Name System] 
server of choice in the enterprise,” he 
says. Unfortunately, “there are too 
many business cases where you can’t 
do a single domain,” he adds. 


Domain Decisions 


BancorpSouth decided to implement 
a two-domain design: an empty root 
domain, and a child domain that con- 
tains the bank’s directory information. 
Within that, Hann created organiza- 
tional units (OU) based on the bank 
departments common to each branch. 
With this design, “if something hap- 
pened [in the child domain], the other 
domain would have the information to 
be able to [recover],” he says. 

It would also accommodate acquisi- 
tions. “If we acquire someone else that 


already has [an AD domain] design, we 
can bring them in with ease,” he says. 
Microsoft Corp.’s planned support for 
cross-forest trusts will make it easier 
for users to deploy AD on the upcom- 
ing Windows .Net Server, scheduled 
for release in mid-2002. 

In contrast, GM’s global operations 
dictated a design based on geographic 
region. “It had a lot to do with how AD 
was going to be administered,” says 
Bob Cole, GM’s manager of global 
desktops. For example, some countries 
have regulations requiring that user 
account information be housed within 
that country. 

Although Wells Fargo and GM al- 
ready had Novell Directory Services 
domain hierarchies, both firms chose 
to create a new design rather than pur- 
sue an in-place upgrade. “We wanted 
to start clean,” says Cole. 

Wells Fargo created 10 regional do- 
main controllers but organized its OUs 
along business lines. “It allows us to 
logically group together businesses 
and distribute software better,” Wright 
says. But if you have slow links be- 
tween sites, he cautions, the preferred 
method would be geographical. 

OU design is critical for administra- 
tion and performance. “If you let your- 
self get thrown into one flat OU struc- 


ture without giving any thought to how 


policies might be applied, it’s going to 
be very hard for you,” Wright says. 


Wells Fargo created a sophisticated 
OU hierarchy that includes global 
group policies that propagate down to 
the OUs of individual business units. 
From there, “if they want to lock some- 
thing down further, they can create 
their own group policies and links that 
would apply after the [global] policy 
gets applied,” Wright says. 

But, he cautions, “until there is a 
good tool for determining which group 
policies are applied and where they’re 
coming from, you have to be really or- 
ganized about only defining them in 
once place.” 

Active Directory’s OU structure al- 
lows the creation of group policies at 
a very granular level, says Wright. “As 
long as you don’t apply too many group 
policies in each OU, you don’t seem to 
suffer much of a performance prob- 
lem,” he says. 


DNS Dependence 


Even the best AD design can’t work 
without a solid DNS. “DNS is 10w the 
core component of Windows 2000 
from a name-resolution standpoint and 
is what drives everything else,” says 
Aric Bernard, a senior technical consul- 
tant at Compaq Global Services, part of 
Compaq Computer Corp. 

Many companies already have an 
enterprise DNS in piace, although the 
DNS and Windows server administra- 
tors may be in different IT groups. 
Both must be involved in the new de- 
sign, according to users and analysts. 

“You have to put a lot of thought into 
your legacy DNS and whether those 
are going to be autonomous or if 
you're going to migrate,’ 

The DNS administrators are likely to 
resist migrating to a Windows 2000 en- 
terprise DNS, and they may have a good 
point. Although Microsoft encourages 
the use of Windows 2000 as the default 
namespace, doing so “is just not practi- 
cal for a lot of companies,” says Enck. 

Fortunately, you don’t have to set up 
a Windows 2000-based DNS to sup- 
port your entire infrastructure. Third- 
party DNS packages and Berkeley In- 
ternet Name Domain 8.2.8 are fully 
interoperable with Windows 2000 
DNS, Bernard says. 

Users report that the AD migration 
effort, while time-consuming, has been 
worthwhile. They cite benefits in the 
areas of server consolidation, scalabili- 
ty to support more objects and easier 
administration. 

So, what are the keys to success? 
“It’s the design upfront. That’s the 
most important thing,” says Wright. “I 
can’t emphasize enough the need for 
naming standards, for organization of 


’ says Pate. 
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GLOSSARY 


ACTIVE DIRECTORY (AD): Microsoft's 
trademarked directory service, which is 
an integral part of the Windows 2000 
architecture and designed especially for 
distributed networking environments. 
Like other directory services, AD is a cen- 
tralized and standardized system that 
automates network management of user 
data, security and distributed resources. 


DOMAIN: In Windows 2000, it's a set of 
network resources (such as applications 
and printers) for a group of users and is 
the basic element to which a common 
security policy can be applied. The user 
needs only to log on to the domain to gain 
access to the resources, which may be on 
different servers in the network. Domains 
can be arranged into trees and subtrees. 


DOMAIN NAME SYSTEM (DNS): 

A hierarchical distributed database for 
name/address translation. AD uses DNS 
as its location service, so clients can find 
domain controllers via DNS queries. 


ORGANIZATIONAL UNIT (OU): An AD 
administrative partition that allows for 
further breakdown of administrative func- 
tions within a domain. OUs can aggregate 
users, groups, resources and other OUs 
into a single logical group for administra- 
tive purposes. 


| group policies and for OU design with 


regard to how policies are applied.” 
And make sure you have plenty of 
resources for the migration, which can 
take longer than expected. Spend the 
time needed to create your DNS, and 


| give yourself plenty of time between 


the design and implementation phases, 
advises Hann, who says he wishes he 
had known more about Visual Basic 
scripts when creating his own policies 
at BancorpSouth. “It would have made 
my job so much easier,” he says. 

Get plenty of outside assistance, ad- 
vises Cole. In addition to bringing in 
consultants, talking with peers at other 
companies can help smooth the process. 

“We used to have conference calls 
with other companies sharing experi- 


| ences,” he says. “We could talk about 


struggles we were encountering. It was 
definitely beneficial.” D 


ONLINE EXCLUSIVE 

@ Users who have been there 
share seven practical tips to 
help you achieve amore suc- 
cessful Active Directory design. 
www.computerworld. 
com/q?24698 
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The system may be 
complicated, but there 
are some simple steps to 
secure it. By Dan Verton 
INDOWS 2000 SERVER, Microsoft 
Corp.’s premier network operating 
system, isn’t a tool you get to know 
all at once. Because of security con- 
cerns, many users find they must 


spend time getting fully acquainted 
with the complicated and robust platform before 


considering an enterprise rollout. sec a 
Introduced in February of last year, Win- SERVER OS 

dows 2000 Server now offers a bevy of new 

security features, including certificate ser- WINDOWS i 


vices and Kerberos network-authentication ~ a 





services. It also comes with new wizards and tools to 
help administrators with installation and security 
settings. But the complexity built into the operating 
system’s 30 million lines of code makes securing it all 
the more difficult. Here are some practical things ad- 
ministrators can do to lock down Windows 2000. 


Match Security to Business Needs 

THE PROBLEM: Like all operating systems, Windows 
2000 isn’t secure right out of the box. The tendency 
among most administrators, say experts, is to simply 
click the Install All icon. But with an operating sys- 
tem as complicated as Windows 2000, that may 
prove more challenging from a security perspective 
than some can handle. 

“When they click Install All, they turn on all of the 
sample code and demonstration programs and all of 
the problems that come with those,” says Chris 
Rouland, director of the X-Force vulnerability re- 
search unit at Internet Security Systems Inc., a con- 
sulting firm in Atlanta. 

“It would be nice if all software vendors produced 


How to Lock 
Down Windo 
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software with default values that leaned toward secu- 
rity and lack of functionality, as opposed to less secu- | 
rity and more functionality,” says Marty Lindner, an_ | 
incident-handling team leader at the CERT Coordi- 
nation Center at Carnegie Mellon University in Pitts- 
burgh. Related to this out-of-the-box functionality is 
the fact that Windows 2000 added many indepen- 
dent features that are secure in stand-alone mode but 
that can create more holes if implemented poorly as 
part of the Windows 2000 environment, says Lind- 
ner. Recent examples include the holes discovered in 
Microsoft’s Internet Information Server (IIS). Al- 
though it’s a separate product, IIS is tightly integrat- 
ed with Windows 2000. “IIS can only run on Win- 
dows, so in that sense, it is tightly coupled to the 
Windows environment. But implemented poorly, it 
can get you in a lot of trouble,” he says. 

THE FIX: Rouland suggests that users separate their 
Windows 2000 servers logically by function (for ex- 
ample, file servers, print servers and e-mail servers) 
and then install and activate only the features and 
services that are required for that system and that 
match the security level required by their businesses. 


Stay Up to Date With Patches 

THE PROBLEM: Managing security patches, vulnera- 
bility alerts and service pack releases has become 
one of the major challenges facing all systems admin- 
istrators. Although there are many vendor and inde- 
pendent security organizations, including Microsoft, 
that offer automated patch-notification services, 
users still face the daunting task of keeping track of 
what they’ve installed. 

“The biggest issue with Windows 2000 machines 
is keeping the patches up to date,” says Mandy An- 
dress, president of ArcSec Technologies Inc., a con- 
sultancy in Dublin, Calif. “The biggest reason why 
many organizations do not stay up to date with their 
patches is they are afraid that installing the patch 
will create a problem and their systems will not func- | 
tion properly,” she says. “This is why testing patches 
before installing them in a production environment 
is a best practice that needs to be followed.” 

What problems can this cause? One of the biggest 
has been when a security patch unravels security 
protections installed previously by either other 
patches or service pack releases. Likewise, service 
packs can reverse the benefits of security patches. 

“The largest issue here is human error,” says Scott 
Culp, a program manager on Microsoft’s security 
team. Users should have a plan and test things before 
deploying them, he says. Microsoft's Secure Windows 
Initiative is making a concerted effort to “get better 
about the quality of the patches that we release and 





ensuring that they don’t have side effects,” says Culp. 


Comfort Levels 


When it comes to Windows 2000 security concerns, users fall into three categories: 


Holding Back. “We have been recommending that our 
clients not upgrade to Windows 2000 yet, mainly for se- 
curity reasons,” says Tim Gotham, president of Premier 
Design Systems Inc. in Minneapolis. “We are just not 
comfortable recommending and upgrading these mis- 
sion-critical systems to a platform that appears to be full 
of security holes.” 


Slow and Cautious. “We are taking the slow and cau- 
tious approach [due to concerns about security ],” says 
Kevin Doyle, asecurity administrator at Pennsylvania 
State University in State College. He says the school's de- 
ployment, started last year, should be done next year. 


“Microsoft security patches have been known to 
break third-party applications,” says Keith Morgan, 
chief of information security at Terradon Communi- 
cations Group LLC, a Nitro, WVa.-based content- 
management company. 

THE FIX: Microsoft has released free tools designed to 
improve patch management, says Culp. Microsoft 
Personal Security Advisor scans a system, indicates 
which patches are needed and recommends how to 
make the system more secure, he says. 

Another tool, Hfnetchk, is built for administrators 
who monitor large server farms. “It comprises the to- 
tal of the world’s knowledge about Microsoft securi- 
ty patches ... and it even understands what patches 
supersede others,” says Culp. 

A Windows 2000 tool called Qchain allows users 
to install a string of patches together, instead of in- 
stalling them individually, says Morgan. Administra- 
tors should take advantage of this feature for deploy- 
ing patches, he says. “This can be a major time and 
productivity saver and also helps to take the user out 
of the picture,” Morgan adds. 

Lindner recommends that users check the authen- 
ticity of the patches they install. Although a CD may 
say “Microsoft” on the label, there have been isolated 
cases where the authenticity of the source has been 
questioned, says Lindner. “You need to verify the in- 
tegrity of the patches you are downloading. You can’t 
trust things at their face value.” 


Shield the Administrator Account 
THE PROBLEM: Hackers who gain administrative ac- 
cess to a network can cause great damage to systems 


s 2000 





Full Steam Ahead. Other users and experts say that 
Windows 2000 is no less secure than any other operat 
ing system and that administrators must ensure that they 
deploy the right configurations, with the right security set 
tings for their company's business. If done right, Win 
dows 2000 can be secured, they say 

“|don't see any problems with the security issues,” 
says Eric Johansen, a systems administrator at ReliaStar 
Life Insurance Co. in Minneapolis. “Part of my jobis to en 
sure | am up to date on all security issues related to the 
software | administer,” says Johansen, who's been work 
ing with Windows 2000 since before its launch. 

- Dan Verton 


and mission-critical data. They can delete informa- 
tion, change file directory structures, install mali- 
cious code and conduct a host of other attacks. 

THE FIX: You can make it impossible, or at least very 
difficult, for hackers to gain access to your network 


| and the almighty administrator account if you know 


what services you have running, know what applica- 
tions are running on top of your operating system 
and closely manage user and administrator accounts. 
For example, Morgan creates a user account to run 
only IIS services, which have proved to be a major 


| vulnerability in recent months. He then places ap- 


propriate restrictions on the service account. “What 
we try to do is mimic a Unix-style environment, 
where a service account has its own file system and 
security environment,” says Morgan. 

Microsoft, however, already offers two IIS-specific 
tools for Windows 2000, says Culp. One, IIS Lock- 
down, interviews users and automatically shuts off 
all nonessential services. The other, URL Scan, keeps 
an automated lookout for requests that users define 
as unusual and then throws away any server request 
that matches the profile. 

Andress says there’s no single thing an administra- 
tor can do to protect the administrator account from 
being compromised. Strong perimeter security, patch 
management, cutting off all nonessential services 
and monitoring and auditing are all key, she says. Au- 
tomated tools only get you so far, says Andress. 

Lyndner agrees. “You can also have a patched ma- 
chine but do really stupid things, like store scripts in 
unprotected directories that allow people to run them 
without permissions,” he says. 

When it comes to locking down Windows 2000, 
automated tools make your life easier if you know 
what you’re doing, says Lyndner. “But if you rely on 
the tools to help you to know what you are doing, 
you're destined to fail.” D 

° k ONLINE EXCLUSIVE 


w Fora task list of security lockdown 
techniques, from basic to advanced, check out: 


www.computerworld.com/q?24640 
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DAN KABERON, parallel sysplex manager at human resources outsourcer Hewitt 
Associates, says the z/OS upgrade will result in “stupendous” software savings. 
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IBM's new mainframe operating 
system promises big changes in 
software pricing and more. 

By Jaikumar Vijayan 


PGRADES of mainframe op- 

erating systems don’t usual- 

ly generate much excite- 

ment. But users say IBM’s 

z/OS — the new version of 

OS/390, introduced in Octo- 
ber of last year — is different. 

Not only does it marry the old main- 
frame disciplines with the distributed 
server world, but it also promises big 
changes in software pricing. 

The new z/OS metering technology 
— and the resulting new pricing model 
— could sharply reduce the cost of ap- 
plications for mainframes. Naturally, 
that has IT managers ecstatic. “Stupen- 
dous savings,” predicts Dan Kaberon, 
parallel sysplex manager at Hewitt 
Associates LLC in Lincolnshire, Ill. 
“The software savings will substantial- 
ly exceed the cost of the new main- 
frame hardware that we have installed 
this year.” 

Hewitt, a large mainframe 
user, is one of the country’s 
biggest human resources out- 
sourcers. The company has 
installed six of IBM’s new z/900 main- 
frames so far this year. 

The excitement is understandable 


because IT managers have complained 


for years about the current mainframe 
software pricing models. And software 
costs have been a crucial factor in dri- 


| ving applications off mainframes in the 


past several years. 

Z/OS enables what IBM calls a Vari- 
able Workload License Charge, which 
will allow mainframe users to pay for 
software based on the size of their 
workloads, not on the overall capacity 
of their systems. 

This support for subcapacity licens- 
ing is crucial. Mainframe users have 
criticized the unfairness of capacity- 
based license models that tie software 


| full Cadillac,” 
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prices to the size of a system — the 
bigger the system the more the soft- 
ware costs. 

“It’s like buying a Cadiliac seat cover 
and being asked to pay the price of a 
says Harry Roberts, CIO 
at Boscov’s Department Stores Inc. in 


| Reading, Pa. 


With z/OS, IBM has laid the ground- 
work for an alternate pricing structure 
under which the cost of software will 
be lower than or equal to current pric- 
ing models for the same capacity, says 
Pete McCaffrey, program director of 
IBM’s enterprise server group. 

Key to this is an upcoming z/OS fea- 
ture called the IBM License Manager 
(ILM), which essentially gives IBM and 
other software vendors a license com- 
pliance tool to monitor customers’ av- 
erage software usage and then charge 
them based on that, he says. 

Once installed on a main- 
frame, the ILM monitors the 
average use of a piece of soft- 
ware over four-hour periods 
and relays that information 
back to IBM or third-party software 
vendors. If a customer’s average use 
during a given four-hour period ex- 
ceeds the current licensed capacity, 
that customer will be required to pay 
additional fees. 

The result: Users will be able to li- 
cense software based on expected av- 
erage workloads rather than on peak 
workloads, McCaffrey says. 

To qualify, customers must first move 
to IBM’s zSeries 900 mainframe hard- 
ware and run the z/OS operating sys- 
tem in full 64-bit production mode. 
And major third-party mainframe soft- 
ware vendors also have to agree to li- 
cense their software in this manner for 
subcapacity pricing to really make a 
difference. Traditionally, major software 
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vendors have dragged their heels when 
it has come to supporting new pricing 
models, so their support will be crucial. 

Alas, ILM was supposed to have be- 
come available by September, but its 
availability has been pushed back to 
the first quarter of next year. 

In the meantime, IBM has made 
available an interim, downloadable 
Workload Capacity tool that will allow 
users to take advantage of subcapacity 
pricing. But it doesn’t have the same li- 
cense compliance-monitoring feature 
that ILM will deliver. 


Blending Old and New 


But z/OS is about more than just 
new software pricing (see box, at 
right). A lot about the operating system 
— such as its wide range of system ser- 
vices, and its integrated database and 
transaction monitors — plays to tradi- 
tional mainframe strengths, says David 
Floyer, an analyst at IT Centrix Inc., a 
mainframe consultancy in Mountain 
View, Calif. 

At the same time, its 64-bit architec- 
ture, sophisticated new resource-shar- 
ing and dynamic workload manage- 
ment capabilities, enhancements in IP 
networking, and growing Linux and 
Unix support make the mainframe 
more acceptable in distributed server 
environments as well, Floyer says. 

“With the z/OS, IBM is trying to 
make sure users can get as much as 
possible from [open] environments 
without losing the core competencies 
of mainframe technology,” Floyer says. 

For instance, the ability to dynamical- 
ly add memory and capacity to applica- 
tions that need them makes for far more 
efficient use of hardware and network 
resources, says Jerry Skaggs, vice pres- 
ident of IT operations at United Parcel 
Service Inc. in Mahwah, NJ. 

The company has 15 zSeries main- 
frames with a total installed capacity 
of more than 19,000 MIPS, accessing 
more than 175TB of mainframe and 
Unix storage data. The systems — each 
of which comes with up to 2,500 MIPS 
capacity and a much smaller footprint 
than IBM’s previous mainframes — 
also make for great server consolida- 
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What's New in z/OS: 
IBM’s z/OS blends traditional mainframe strengths with new management 


and resource-sharing features that are targeted at Web-enabled application environments. 
Among the core features in this regard are the following: 


@ Intelligence Resource Director (IRD) technology. 
This gives the 2/900 mainframe the ability to intelligently manage 
resources, such as memory or I/O, that are allocated to the 


partitions on a server. 


Like previous-generation IBM mainframes, the zSeries lets 
users partition a single box into multiple smaller servers, each of 
which is capable of running a different application. Users are able 
to set priorities for each application. IRD then manages the 
partitions and is able to dynamically pull resources from a low- 
priority application and reassign them to a high-priority 


application as the need arises. 


Such on-the-fly resource-sharing capabilities are made 
possible by functions such as workload management, physical 
resource balancing of processors, and dynamic channel path 
management capabilities that are built into IRD 


@ HiperSockets. This technology, which IBM calls a “network 


2/900 server. By eliminating the need for external networks to 
achieve this connectivity, HiperSockets improves application 
response times and reduces cost and complexity, IBM says. 


@ Security. IBM is also making it safer to run Internet and 
intranet applications with new host-based intrusion-detection 
services and support for digital certificate and Secure Sockets 
Layer (SSL) services. Also available are user-defined 
cryptography functions and technologies for managing digital 
certificates and SSL services. 


w New file system and compilers. Applications that access 
very large sequential files will see improved performance with 
IBM's new Server File System for z/OS Unix system services, 
IBM says. Meanwhile, a new C++ compiler is aimed at simplifying 


application porting to z/OS. Also built in is support for tech 


in a box,” is unique to the zSeries. It enables fast TCP/IP commu- 
nication between z/OS Linux for zSeries and z/VM partitions on a 


tion platforms, according to Skaggs. 
UPS is also investigating whether it 
would be more cost-effective to run 
some of its current Wintel and Unix 
applications in a Linux environment 


| on mainframes, says Skaggs. 


Boscov’s has installed IBM’s new 
z/900 technology not only to boost ca- 
pacity for its traditional big-iron work- 
load but also to consolidate applica- 
tions from several Wintel servers, 
Roberts says. 

During the next several months, 
Boscov’s will migrate several core Win- 
tel server applications, starting with its 
file servers and database servers, to a 
Linux environment running on a z/900 
mainframe. The move should greatly 
reduce the “care and feeding costs” as- 
sociated with running those same ap- 
plications in an Intel-based server farm 
environment, says Roberts. 

“Care and feeding” in a Wintel world 
requires about one technician for every 
10 servers. Running the same applica- 
tions on virtual Linux partitions on a 





mainframe could make it possible for 


| one or two people to look after 45 


servers, Roberts estimates. “The z/900 
is much more than a mainframe... . It is 


an enterprise server that provides you 


with a very flexible [application] envi- 
ronment to run mainframe and server 
applications” side by side, he says. 

The 64-bit support in z/OS is also im- 
portant for most users, though more ap- 
plications and middleware need to get 
64-bit-enabled before they can take full 


| advantage, says Steve Gilde, a director 


at ACI Worldwide Inc., an Omaha- 


| based developer of software for auto- 


mated teller machine (ATM) and con- 
sumer banking applications. 

The 64-bit support allows more of 
an application’s data to reside in sys- 
tem memory, where it can be accessed 
much faster than if it had to be ac- 
cessed from disk. “If someone is in an 
ATM or checkout line, every millisec- 
ond counts. If we can push some of our 


| critical data into memory, we can make 


that process faster,” Gilde says. 


nologies such as Enterprise JavaBeans and XML 


- Jaikumar Vijayan 


Similarly, some of Hewitt’s applica- 
tions require several instances of the 
DB2 database — plus other subsystems 
such as CICS and Web server applica- 
tions — to run on a single server. But 


| because of memory addressability lim- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


its on previous operating systems, He- 
witt had to split the subsystems over 
multiple systems. With a 64-bit envi- 
ronment, it’s possible to run every- 
thing on one server, Kaberon says. 

The z/OS mainframe heritage and 
its growing support for newer environ- 
ments “makes all the sense in the 
world for us,” says Roberts at Boscov’s. 

The company’s existing investment 
in mainframes makes it crucial to con- 
tinue upgrading that environment. 
Z/OS enables that to happen, he says, 
while also offering “a great answer to 
growing server farms.” D 
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w IBM's Web page on z/OS has specifications, 
white papers, security details and FAQs: 


www-1.ibm.com/servers/eserver/zseries/zos 
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KEVIN FOGARTY 


Devilish 
Bargain? 


HE REASON PEOPLE SO OFTEN COMPARE Micro- 
soft to the devil isn’t because it’s a demoni- 
cally effective competitor. It’s because Mi- 
crosoft so often gives people exactly what 
they want, then makes them sorry they ever asked. 
During the 90s, when interoperability among 
SERVER OS. client/server operating systems was a 


customer databases and other midtier 
corporate applications. 

Microsoft gave them NT, which 
could do nearly all of the things users 
wanted it to do, but none of them terri- 
bly well. Plus, NT came with all the se- 
curity and stability problems of Win- 
dows itself. But interoperability was 
worth the price, even if — as both users 
and vendors have found — when you 
hitch your wagon to Microsoft’s train, 
you gain a lot of speed but have virtu- 
ally no say about where you’re going. 

To its credit, of course, Microsoft 


Server OS 
Market Shares 


Worldwide new-license shipments for 2000: 


Windows 
server 


40.9% | 


| denominator choice for 





major bugaboo, users asked for a stan- 
| dard platform on which to run e-mail, 


has ramped up various 


| versions of its server oper- 


ating systems to the point 
that they’re functionally 
comparable to most com- 
petitors’ products. (With 
pluses and minuses, of 
course; they can’t compete 
point-for-point with Unix, 
for example, but they’re 

a good lowest-common- 


most noncore business 
applications.) 

Microsoft has adopted 
the strengths of its oppo- 
nents so well that it now makes up 41% 
of the server market, according to IDC, 
while the market shares of most of its 
competitors are shrinking. The lone 
exception, Linux, succeeds mainly by 
avoiding direct competition with other 
products and by letting users make of 
it what they will, rather than adhering 
to software developers’ expectations. 

So it’s interesting to see that, just as 
Microsoft delivers what users have al- 
ways said they wanted, users are mov- 
ing on to the next new thing. 

Of course, the next new thing in 
operating systems turns out to be the 
last new thing everywhere else: Web 
technology. 


ne ena: 
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According to a Gartner Inc. report 
amusingly titled “The Hype is Right” 
(surely a first in the hype-saturated 
tech market), Web services will soon 
form the primary platform of business 
computing, improving corporate IT’s 
efficiency 30% by, among other things, 
eliminating the complexities of inte- 
gration and making the Web itself a 
point of integration for both applica- 
tions and organizations. 

Though every major operating sys- 
tem has Web integration features, the 


| real core of corporate computing, ac- 
| cording to Gartner and others, will 


soon become not the platform on 
which the computing is done, but the 
Web-enabled points of integration 


| among many applications. Integration 
| brokers — middleware components 

| built into operating systems, applica- 

| tions and stand-alone brokers like 

| Microsoft’s own upcoming BizTalk 

| Server — are designed to create a com- 


puting environment in which the user 
needs to see only a nice Web interface, 


| while brokers use XML, SOAP, Web 

| Services Description Language, and 

| Universal Description, Discovery and 
| Integration, among other protocols, to 


exchange data clearly. 
As always, building a web of appli- 


| cations that is both useful and easy 


to use will be more of a 
headache for IT than sup- 
porting a mishmash of in- 
compatible software that 
can exchange documents 
only via FTP. 

The 30% increase in effi- 
ciency that Gartner pre- 
dicts Web technology will 
deliver is only for the IT 
projects, though. If the in- 
crease in the efficiency of 
the business processes that 
the technology supports is 
even half that, the invest- 
ment will be among the 
best any organization will 


| have ever made. 


So what happens to Microsoft’s 


| market-dominating server operating 

| system when the ability of applications 
| to talk to one another becomes more 

|} important than the platform on which 


they run? 
It becomes irrelevant, except to the 


administrators who support it and the 
| developers who build applications on 
| top of it. 


And that may be the most diabolical 


part of the deal. Not only did it make 
} users unhappily beholden to the one 


granting the wishes, but in the long 
run, it may also make the one granting 
the wishes unhappy. DB 
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Thin clients, open standards and 
management tools help control the 
mixed OS shop. By Drew Robb 


| 
| 








AN ISSUE JUST for human 
resources departments. These days, it’s 
a fact of life in most IT departments. 
Just ask Curt Allen, senior server archi- 
tect at Central Maine Power Co. in Augus- 
ta, Maine. 

Allen manages a network that includes IBM’s 


IVERSITY ISN'T 


OS/390 on the mainframe; IBM’s AIX on RS/6000 


servers; Windows NT 4 and 2000 for file and print 
sharing; Research Triangle Park, N.C.-based Red Hat 
Inc.’s Linux on Web servers; and a few OS/2 servers. 


| Clients run several flavors of Windows, and 


there are some Macintosh workstations in 

market research and advertising, not to 

mention the handheld devices in the field. 
“Staffing all the necessary skills in a multi- 


His situation is far from unique. Many enterprises 
are adopting a best-of-breed approach to server 
operating systems, in which the companies pick the 


| best environment for a particular situation and thus 


end up with multiple operating systems to manage. 
The rise of Linux is helping to drive that trend. 
Although managing a mixed server operating sys- 
tem network requires a more diverse set of skills and 
tools than running a single environment, there are 
ways to limit the complexity. The growth of accepted 


| standards and new interoperability tools make it 
| possible to take a piece of hardware or software 
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| from any vendor and fit it into the network. 

Workforce decentralization is playing a definite 
role in the adoption and tolerance of multiple server 
operating systems. California’s Department of Gen- 

eral Services, for instance, had to rethink its comput- 
| ing infrastructure due to soaring office space costs. 

“We've been told to supply one-third of our staff 
with the ability to telecommute within the next one 
| to two years,” says Jamie Mangrum, operations man- 
ager for enterprise services in Sacramento. 

But the department isn’t set up to enter 6,000 em- 
| ployee homes to configure workstations and deploy 
software. For an agency already running Microsoft 
Corp.’s Windows, Novell Inc.’s NetWare and legacy 
programs, managing an additional batch of operating 
systems in employee homes requires a simple means 
of integration. 





. 
SERVER 0S. 
i 
MANAGING 
1 


—_————— Cense must be purchased for each user. But 
| OS environment is a real challenge,” says Allen. “As 
| aresult, I have to wear a number of hats.” 





So the department implemented server-based 
computing using Windows 2000 Terminal 
Services (WTS), which allows applications 
to reside on the server so workstations don’t 
need individual setup. With WTS, a seat li- 


if the client will be accessing only the network 
through WTS, the price is about half the cost of a full 
Windows 2000 license. 

WTS is based on Independent Computing System 
Architecture from Citrix Systems Inc. in Fort Laud- 


| erdale, Fla., which allows clients running Unix, 


Windows, Macintosh or Windows CE operating 
systems to access programs running on Windows or 


Sun Microsystem Inc.’s Solaris application servers. 


In essence, WTS delivers a Windows 2000 desktop 
to remote computers or handheld devices via the 
keyboard or mouse input from the client and the dis- 
play output from the application server. Thus, appli- 
cations can be run remotely over low-bandwidth. 


Managing 


iVE 
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CURT ALLEN, senior server architect at 
Central Maine Power, says, “Staffing all 
the necessary skills in a multi-OS envi- 

ronment is a real challenge. As a result, 
| have to wear a number of hats.” 


But the Citrix Metaframe/WTS rollout didn’t go so | 
smoothly at the government offices of Sonoma Coun- | 
ty, Calif. “Citrix has limited printer driver support, and | 
we noticed unexplained slowdowns on Novell print | 
servers with applications like GroupWise,” says John 
Forberg, Sonoma County’s IT director. To solve that 
problem, he abandoned network queues and installed 
a Windows print server on a file server. 

Forberg mentions another problem. “Thin-client 
[computing] means users can’t bring in floppies or 
CDs,” he says, so it’s not uncommon to experience 
some user pushback. Nevertheless, he points out that 
this architecture saves money. “Users might not 
agree,” he says, “but they don’t pay the bills.” 

A thin-client model isn’t the only route to server 
operating system interoperability. Another popular 
approach is the use of standard protocols to bridge 
operating systems and applications. 

William Zachmann, a consultant at Meta Group 
Inc. in Stamford, Conn., says, “XML offers a very 
broadly operable set of standards and protocols that 
can be used to communicate among online systems.” 

The use of TCP/IP instead of proprietary architec- 


Strategies 


m Use open standards for easy interoperability 

@ Install tools that can simultaneously manage 
multiple operating systems 

@ Adopt thin-client 

@ Web-enable applicatior 


omputing 


tures has also reduced device dependency (when a 
particular device, like a Macintosh computer or a 
Palm Inc. handheld, requires a particular operating 
system). That’s driving the rise of Web-enabled ap- 
plications. 

“We wanted a thin-client or device-independent 
architecture to make it easy to access corporate 
applications over the Internet,” says John Townsend, 
manager of network operations at DTE Energy Inc. 
in Detroit. He chose Enterprise 3 software from 
Santa Cruz, Calif.-based Tarantella Inc. The software, 
which resides on its own Linux or Unix box, acts as 
a middleman by taking keyboard and mouse inputs 
from clients, converting them into the appropriate 
protocol and sending them to application servers. 
The Enterprise 3 box then receives data from the 
application, converts it to a Web document and sends 
it to the user. All the client requires is a browser. 

DTE Energy primarily uses Unix for enterprise 
applications, but runs Windows NT on depart- 
ment-level application servers. A user goes to 
an internal Web page that contains a menu of 
applications, both Unix- and Windows NT-based. 
After clicking on the application and going 
through normal authentication procedures, the 


Tarantella software launches the application 


Enterprise 3 also came in handy when DTE a¢ 


T 
quired a gas company in a different city. Townsend 
explains, “As we migrate them to the DTE site 
use Tarantella to access their corporate 


so we don’t have to move the applications over 


Simplified Management 

Although the integration of diverse server operat 
ing system elements can now be accomplished with 
relative ease, administration is another matter. If 
management of the network places a burden on IT, it 
can defeat the purpose of a thin-client or standards 
based approach to running multiple systems 

Central Maine Power, for example, wanted to avoid 
the lengthy installation times and high cost often 
associated with enterprise management frameworks 
“We ended up spending too much time managing 
and maintaining our previous high-end managem 
software,” says Philip Mourneault, the utility’s net- 
working specialist 

So Central Maine Power opted for WebNM, a 
low-cost (and partially open-source) network man 
agement system from Somix Technologies Inc. in 
Sanford, Maine. WebNM works in tandem with 
WhatsUp Gold network monitoring software from 
Ipswitch Inc. in Lexington, Mass 

WebNM monitors and controls SNMP-enabled 
At Central Main 


the servers, routers I 


devices through a browser interface 
Power, that includes all 
workstations, printers and SNMP power strip 


though they may be operating on any of a dozer 


switches 


server operating systems. 

“WebNM doesn’t give us the depth of information 
more expensive systems might provide, but it is more 
than adequate for our needs,” 

Despite all the work it takes to integrate server 


says Mourneault. 


operating systems, it’s easier than before 

to be that each vendor had one or more proprietary 
Now it 
is basically down to IBM, Windows and Unix/Linux.’ 


architectures,” says Meta Group’s Zachma 


He predicts that the market will continue to consoli 
date along the Windows and Linux platforms 

Framingham, Mass.-based IDC agrees. IDC figures 
show that 41% of server licenses issued last year 
were for Windows, and 27% were for Linux. Novell 
NetWare and Unix accounted for 14% each. IDC says 
that five years from now, multiple server environ- 
ments will still be very much in evidence 

All signs point to an acceleration of the move to 
server-based, thin-client infrastructures and stan 
dards-based applications. California’s Department of 
General Services, for example, began with one serv- 
er, expanded to 14 servers and 350 users, and more 
are on the way. “I’ve been asked not to show WTS to 
anyone else,” Mangrum says, “because people want it 
right away.” D 


Robb is a freelance writer in Tujunga, Calif. ( 
him at drewrobb@mediaone.net. 
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w Several new products allow Windows-based 
programs to run on Linux desktops 

For a roundup, see 
www.computerworld.com/q?24637 
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Linux 


DEFINITION 


Linux is a Unix-like operating system that was created 
in 199] by Linus Torvalds for his own use. Since then, 
it has been continually refined by developers around 
the world. Although Linux is open-source software, 
it is available in myriad versions, called distributions, 
many of which offer commercial support. 


BY TODD R. WEISS 
DECADE AGO, Lin- 
ux was just a twin- 
kle in the eye of 
its inventor, Linus 
Torvalds, a college 
student who want- 
ed to create a better operating 
system for his own use. Today, 
Linux is gaining a growing 
share of the server market, ex- 
panding its presence in sci- 
ence and education and slowly 
making its way into mission- 
critical business computing. 
Once just a cult operating 
system used by researchers, 
scientists and students be- 
cause it could be freely modi- 
fied to fit their needs, Linux is 
increasingly being seen as a 
realistic option for business 
computing. Among its busi- 
ness benefits is that same flex- 
ibility, which lets developers 
make changes ranging from al- 


cording to IDC in 


tering core code to fit corpo- 
rate needs to modifying its 
on-screen appearance to Sat- 
isfy users. 

So, where does Linux stand 
today? And what's still to 
come? 

In 1999, Microsoft Corp.’s 
Windows accounted for 38% 
of server operating system 


| shipments, compared with 


24% for Linux, ac- 


Framingham, Mass. 
Last year, Windows’ 
share increased to 
42%, and Linux’s increased to 
27%, both at the expense of 
Unix, Novell Inc.’s NetWare 
and others. Linux is the 
fastest-growing server operat- 
ing system in terms of ship- 
ments, according to IDC. 
Linux use soared during 
the dot-com frenzy in the late 
1990s, as start-ups with big 


| dreams needed to get online 
| quickly and reliably. Because 


Linux was either free or sold 
by companies that added their 


| own features, support, manu- 


als and simplified install rou- 
tines, it was a perfect Web 


| server platform for start-ups 


SERVER OS — 
QUICKSTUDY 


that needed high-tech capabil- 
ities at low cost. 

Linux start-ups like Red Hat 
Inc. and Turbolinux 
Inc. took off, fueling 
what became a tor- 
rent of reliable, ro- 
bust and relatively 
cheap Linux e-commerce de- 
ployments. 

Meanwhile, Linux support- 
ers believed there was still 
more in Linux’s future than 
the three primary uses that 
were established at that point: 
for Web servers, file servers 
and print servers. 

Backing for that view ar- 


rived in a big way when IBM 
announced a $1 billion invest- 
ment this year for the contin- 
ued development of the oper- 
ating system. Compaq Com- 
puter Corp. and Hewlett- 
Packard Co. have also been 
strong Linux advocates, offer- 
ing the operating system on 
wide segments of their server 
product lines. Such develop- 
ments have given Linux wider 
credibility in the marketplace 
among IT decision-makers. 


More Business Use 


An increasing number of 
companies, from New York- 


| based Cendant Corp. (see sto- 


ry, page 48) to Burlington, N,J.- 
based Burlington Coat Factory 
Warehouse Corp., have adopt- 
ed Linux for their core opera- 
tions. Cendant, which fran- 
chises more than 6,500 hoteis, 
including the Howard Johnson 
International Inc. chain, uses 
Linux for its property manage- 
ment system, while Burlington 
Coat Factory uses it for its re- 
tail store operations. 

Linux is also being increas- 
ingly used in high-perfor- 
mance scientific and research 
projects, including supercom- 
puter clusters for oil and gas 
exploration, as well as medical 
and drug research. 

A continuing criticism of 
Linux is that there’ 
shortage of business ap- 
plications for it. While 
Microsoft Office isn’t 
available, there are 
similar applications, 
such as Corel Corp.’s 
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WordPerfect, Applix Inc.’s Ap- 


| plixware Office and Sun Mi- 


crosystems Inc.’s StarOffice 
suite. 

Linux’s future got a lift in 
January when vendor-funded 
Open Source Development 
Lab Inc. opened in Oregon. 
The lab was established to help 


| prepare Linux for expanded 


high-performance corporate 


| data center use by working to 


fulfill key needs, such as im- 
proving the scalability of Lin- 
ux to 16 processors or more, 
up from the four to eight pos- 
sible today. 

Last January, Torvalds re- 
leased the long-awaited Ver- 
sion 2.4 kernel for Linux, 
adding a host of new features, 
including support for addi- 
tional processors and a built- 
in logical volume manager to 
let all hard drives be seen as 
one seamless drive. Also in- 
cluded were power manage- 
ment and Universal Serial Bus 


support improvements. 


Because there are different 
brands of Linux, from vendors 


| such as Caldera International 


Inc., MandrakeSoft SA and 
SuSE Inc., the Linux Standard 
Base was formed last year to 


| create compatibility standards 


to ensure that applications 
will be able to run on any 


| distribution. D 


ONLINE EXCLUSIVE 


g Take a historical look at 
Linux's debut in 1991 


www.computerworld.com 
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Major Linux Operating System Vendors 


Though you can usually download Linux for free from myriad Web sites, vendor companies offer boxed software complete with extra applications, manuals and support 
for a fraction of the cost of proprietary operating systems. The following are the major distributions, along with their most recent versions: 


Name 
OpenLinux 31 
Debian GNU/Linux 2.213 
Red Hat 72 
SuSE 73 
6.5,7 


Version 


Turbolinux 


Mandrake 8.2 
Slackware 8.0 


@ Are there technologies or issues you would like to learn about in QuickStudy? Please send your ideas to quickstudy@computerworld.com. 


SUT Cs 


Caldera International Inc. (Orem, Utah) 


Software in the Public Interest Inc. (Tracy, Calif.) 
Red Hat Inc. (Research Triangle Park, N.C.) 


SuSE Inc. (Oakland, Calif.) 
Turbolinux Inc. (Brisbane, Calif.) 


MandrakeSoft Inc. (Altadena, Calif.) 
Slackware Linux Inc. (Concord, Calif.) 


EEL) 


Intel 


Alpha, Intel, SPARC 
Alpha, Intel, PowerPC (PPC) 


Alpha, Intel, PowerPC, SPARC, 68000 


Comments 


Based on Red Hat, 


concentration is on server versions 


Alpha, Intel, SPARC (and soon PPC) 


Alpha, Intel, SPARC 


Once the most popular version 


The largest developer community 


Ey 

www.caldera.com 
www.debian.org 
www.redhat.com/software/linux/ 
Www.suse.com 


www.turbolinux.com 
www.linux-mandrake.com 
www.slackware.com 





THE CATALOG OF @ BUSINESS 


THIS [IS THE START OF 
SOMETHING BIG 


THE AMAZINGLY SCALABLE IBM NAS. 
SEE FOR YOURSELF - WITH NO PAYMENTS FOR 90 DAYS. 


Massively scalable data storage that fits into just about any LAN - 


fast. That's the power and flexibility of the IBM Network Attached IBM lotalStorage \ AS Family 
Storage (NAS) family of products. See for yourself. Finanee and : 
install an IBM NAS product before December 31, 2001, and 


you don’t have to make a payment for 90 days: You can also 


1 Wir 


Jata view 


take advantage of our low financing rates. You'll see IBM NAS 
makes file sharing easier — and easier to manage. It scales as your 
data needs grow. It offers integrated, multi-protocol support. And 
it's quick to install. with little or no downtime. Start something big 
today. For more details. or to ask about a demonstration at an 


IBM TotalStorage Solution Center, call 1800 426-7777 and ask for 





Priority Code 1OLEY002 or visit ibm.com/totalstorage/nas20. And Install IBM NAS before December 31, 2001 


: ; ‘ P ake a pi »nt for 90 davs 
remember to ask for your complimentary [BM NAS Information Pack. : as and don't make a payme oe a 


@ ibm.com/totalstorage/nas20 @ 1800 426-7777 Priority Code 101EY002 
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Linux Checks In 
At Hotel Chain 


Cendant picks Linux app for Vital 
property management chores 


By ‘Todd R. Weiss 


NE OF THE OFT-HEARD 

knocks against Linux is 

that it lacks big-time busi 

ness applications. Try 

telling that to Cendant 

Corp., one of the world’s 
largest hotel franchisers. 

When the $4.6 billion New York 
based company modernized systems at 
thousands of hotels three years ago, it 
chose an application that ran only on 
Linux. FrontClerk, the property man- 
agement application from Hotel Soft- 
ware Systems Ltd. in Portland, Ore., 
stood out from available Windows- 
based products at the time, according 
to Jeff Daniels, Cendant’s director of 
franchise technology. 

Others in the industry took notice of 
Cendant’s Linux approach. “It’s gigantic 


for two reasons,” says Frederic Lalonde, 
chief technology officer at Newtrade 
Technologies Inc., a travel industry IT 
vendor in Montreal. First is the fact 
that it’s Cendant, “not some back- 
woods company in Nebraska that’s 
choosing Linux because they don’t 
have any money,” 
“(Cendant] can buy any soft- 
ware licenses they need.” 
Equally important for 
Linux’s credibility inside the 
enterprise, says Lalonde, is the fact that | 
for hotels, property management appli- | 
cations are “the brains and heart of the | 
properties,” 


he says. 


keeping track of rooms | 
awaiting housekeeping, billing for 
in-room movie rentals, telephone calls, 

minibar use, guest check-in and check- | 
out, reservations and more. | 


® Business: Conglomerate 


SERVEROS 


Besides, Lalonde observes, “under 
Linux is Unix — end of story. It still is 
a very robust Unix environment.” 

Before the modernization project 
was launched in 1998, most of Cen- 
dant’s hotels either didn’t have a com- 
puter or had separate on-site systems. 
Today, all of its 6,500 hotels in nine 
chains use Linux-based FrontClerk. 
Although the company had a choice 
among Linux distributions, it chose 
OpenLinux 2.3 from Caldera Inter- 
national Inc. in Orem, Utah. “We’ve 
been pretty pleased with 
the product from Caldera, 
from the stability of the oper- 
ating system and the support 
that we’ve been able to gar- 
ner,” Daniels says. 

One of the other critical features 
that open-source Linux allows is broad 
customization for Cendant’s hotels. 
That flexibility, for instance, allowed 
modifications to make the virtual pri- 
vate network code work with the exist- 
ing central reservation system. It also 


Cendant 


Corp. 


that owns 


midmarket hotels; the Avis rental car 
business; time-share resorts; travel ser- 
vices; Century 21 and Coldwell Banker 
real estate brokerages; mortgage and 


relocation services 


- and the Jackson 


Hewitt tax-preparation service 
w Employees: 28,000 


® Hotels: 6,400 (nearly 540,000 
rooms) on five continents 


@ Lodging brands: Amerihost Inn, 
Days Inn, Howard Johnson, Knights 
Inn, Ramada Inn, Super 8, Travelodge 
and others 


CENDANT IS PLEASED with OpenLinux’s stability and Caldera’s support, says 
Jeff Daniels (right), pictured here with Cendant support specialist Norman Wall. 
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allowed modifications to the operating 
system kernel to remove unneeded fea- 
tures at each hotel. That essentially 
protects hotel workers from inadver- 
tently making system changes 
causing problems, says Norman Wall, a 
Cendant technical support specialist. 
[hat’s especially important at loca- 
tions where the technical support staff 


and 


isn’t on-site. 

“We have the ability to configure our 
own firewall,” a feature unavailable on 
Windows three years ago, Wall says. 
And “for a hotel that really needs to 
communicate on its network, we can 
really get into the code,” he adds. 


Easier Administration 


Under Linux, other systems adminis- 
tration tasks are also easier, Wall says, 
including automating processes using 
languages such as Perl and Python. For 
example, fixing printing problems can 
now be done easily using a short script 
under Linux, he explains. 

The hotels are running Linux on 
Intel-based servers and workstations 
from IBM. These are linked at each site 
using serial connections, with three to 
seven workstations at each location for 
use by front-desk clerks, housekeeping 
staff, accountants and managers. 

Cendant continues to work with 
Caldera to automate the distribution 
of updates, applications and system 
maintenance, so it can be done from 
a remote location for any of the com- 
pany’s hotels. Under the existing sys- 
tem, updates and fixes are sent via 
e-mail or courier and are then installed 
by hotel staffers, most of whom lack 
technical experience. At times, though, 
Cendant sends a technician out to deal 
with problems in person, adding to 
maintenance costs. 

Linux hasn’t provided Cendant with 
all the answers, however. Some fran- 
chisees require access to the business- 
standard Microsoft Office applications 
available under Windows, so separate 
Windows PCs must also be provided. 

“Linux simply didn’t offer a viable 
solution to several of these require- 
ments from our franchisees,” Wall 
points out. Cendant considered Sun 
Microsystems Inc.’s StarOffice suite 
but found that it didn’t fully meet the 
needs of its users. Many of the hotels 
also use accounting software that’s 
only available for Windows, he says. 

Lalonde says Cendant’s success with 
Linux for its mission-critical property 
management system is just the start. “I 
can predict right now that you will see 
more and more of this,” Lalonde says. 
“As companies like Cendant embrace 
this, it will gain even more credibility.” D 
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S MORE COMPANIES ADOPT LINUX, the 

demand for workers who know the ins and 

outs of the operating system will grow. 

Market research firm IDC in Framingham, 

Mass., reports that Linux’s share of the 

operating system market blossomed from 
13.5% in 1999 to 27% in 2000. 

But does certified training in Linux help 
IT careers? While it can be professionally 
rewarding, certification doesn’t necessarily 
make or break hiring decisions, according to 
IT workers and analysts. 

Jayson Kern, an IT contractor at Garland, Texas- 
based CMC Network Solutions, last year earned a 
Level 1 Linux certification, which tests competency 
in installation and configuration of the operating 
system, from SAIR Linux and GNU Certification 
in Oxford, Miss. SAIR, a unit of Thomson Learning, 
part of electronic information provider The Thom- 


IT CONTRACTOR JAYSON KERN 
says getting Linux certification 
aCe aU om 


LINUX | 





son Corp., offers Linux certification exams that test 
proficiency in network connectivity, systems admin- 
istration and security 

Kern, who does contract work as a network admin- 
istrator, says his employer didn’t sponsor the certifi- 
cation; he decided to pursue the extra training on his 
own. “It was all self-motivation,” he says. With no 
background in Linux prior to preparing for 
the exam, Kern says, getting certified was 
worthwhile. 

“Linux is the most perfect operating sys- 

—<< tem,” he says. “It never crashes. We will see 
a lot more [companies] looking for an alternative to 
Windows.” 

Methods for Linux certification vary, from instruc- 
tor-led training to self-study using books or CD- 
ROMs. Instructor-led training is the most expensive, 
costing thousands of dollars per course. Kern, for 
example, spent $2,500 for SAIR’s monthlong session. 
Other organizations that offer Linux certification 
include the Computing Technology Industry Asso- 
ciation in Lombard, IIl.; Toronto-based Linux Pro- 
fessional Institute (LPI); and Research Triangle 
Park, N.C.-based Red Hat Inc. 


Cramming for the Test 


How much training an IT worker needs to become 
certified depends on several factors, says Stacey 
Quandt, an analyst at Cambridge, Mass.-based Giga 
Information Group Inc. A key factor is how much 
prior training the individual has had with Linux 
specifically and technology in general, as well as the 
level and type of certification that person is seeking. 
SAIR, for instance, offers four levels of certification, 
and LPI offers three. 

Someone who has been certified has a more disci- 
plined methodology for solving technical problems, 
says John Grana, vice president of software engineer- 
ing at Performance Technologies Inc. in Rochester, 
N.Y. The company, which makes products for IP net- 
works, uses Linux for more than 80% of its products, 
says Grana. Because it relies so heavily on Linux, an 
engineer or systems administrator would have a big 
advantage with certification, he says. 

Though none of the company’s 30 IT employees 
who work with Linux is certified, Grana says he 
would consider sending some to a certification train- 


Need a Linux 
Diploma? 


Certification is a nice bonus, but it’s nota 
must-have in the job market. By Julekha Dash 


- 
Does It Pay? 
CS ay! 
« 
Linux skills are clearly in demand, but opinior 
vary regarding whether certification has any impact 
on salary. Dé IT co tor Jayson Kern 
example, s ticed any effect in his pay 
nux and 

GNU Certification 

But Stacey Quandt, an associate analyst at Giga 
Information Group, says that because certification 
“demonstrates a level of competence,” IT we 
use that as a bargaining too 
For instance, Tobin Maginnis, presic 
and GNU Certification, says 
the University of Mississippi received $500 boosts t 
their annual salaries after becoming certified 

David Foote, president of workforce 
Foote Partners, says Linux ce 
5% to 7% increase in pay, sli 
age certification pay increase of 8.4° 

But getting certified can offer other kind 
back, such as choice work assignments, says Kern 
For instance, Kern was recently assigned to a Novell 
to-Linux migration project 
an assignment he says he wouldn't have gotten had 
he not been certified 


rker 
when negotiating salary 
tent of SAIR Linux 


some of his students at 


at an engineering firm 


ing course if travel budgets weren't so tight and 
resources so scarce. “It’s not like a year and a half 
ago, when you had extra hands,” he says. 

But while Linux certification would be “a feather 
in a cap” of any new hire, Grana says, he’s not sure it 
should be a requirement. A good developer who has 
experience in Unix can easily make the transition to 
Linux if he’s paired with other good engineers, says 
Grana. When hiring Linux systems administrators, 
Performance Technologies looks for workers with 
experience with Solaris as well as Linux, he says. 

Rich Smrcina, a data center manager at Milwau- 
kee-based Grede Foundries Inc., which makes metal 
castings, says he isn’t sure Linux certification would 
be a selling point for a new hire. “It depends on the 
person” and whether the candidate demonstrates 
other skills, like the ability to work with others and 
learn quickly, he says. 

Grede implemented Linux as the front end to IBM 
System 390 mainframes nearly two years ago. Smrci- 
na says he and his colleagues gain their Linux knowl- 
edge through books published by Sebastopol, Calif. 
based O'Reilly & Associates Inc. 

“Certification isn’t bad, but experience always 
beats certification,” says David Foote, chief research 
officer and president of Foote Partners LLC, a 
Canaan, Conn.-based workforce consultancy. 
“Having both is best.” D 


Dash is a freelance writer in Charlottesville, Va. 
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wg Fora collection of resource links for learning Linux 
visit the Computerworld Web site: 


www.computerworld.com/q?24626 





NICHOLAS PETRELEY 


he Source 
s Everything 


PREDICT THAT LINUX will eventually be at the 

foundation of nearly every enterprise system 

and that the whole issue of which server operat- 

ing system to choose will then disappear into 
ambient background noise. It’s not often that I 
make predictions about predictions, but because 
the above prophecy is so bold, I’ll make an excep- 
tion: I predict that this will turn out to be one of 
the easiest predictions I’ve ever made. 


Here’s why this prediction will come 
true: While there are many technical 
challenges ahead for Linux, there is 
one overriding factor that makes Linux 
virtually unassailable by all closed- 
source competition: Your in- 
vestment in Linux is protect- 
ed by the best software war 
ranty on earth, the GNU Gen- 
eral Public License. 

Here’s when the turning point will 
occur. One IT decision-maker - 
someone somewhere in Fredonia, 
Iowa, I’m guessing — will have the 
epiphany that he has been asking the 
wrong question about how to protect 
his company’s software investments. 


SERVER 0S 


You know the question: “Will this ven- 


| dor be around to support my installa- 


tion 10 years from now?” That person 


| will represent the tipping point of all 


IT decision-makers, and then the revo- 
lution will come. 

The revelation that awaits 
these folks is that this question 
} is absolutely meaningless 
when it comes to closed- 
source software. All closed-source 
software is a time bomb. Anyone who 


| doesn’t hear the ticking is in denial. 
| There are only two types of closed- 
| source software vendors: those whose 


software becomes obsolete and impos- 


| sible to support, and those whose soft- 


KNOWLEDGE CENTER 


ware becomes obsolete and impossible | 
| pens to the company that produced 
| your flavor of Linux. This means that 
there’s no such thing as a doomsday 


to support but that have a better sales 
strategy. The former group consists of 
vendors that will go out of business. 

The latter group includes vendors that 


| will be in business 10 years from now 


because they’ve convinced enough 
customers that the last software ver- 
sion they were using is now obsolete 
and impossible to support, so they 
should invest in the new version. 
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to the source code no matter what hap- 


scenario for Linux. 
Assume, for the sake of argument, 


| that all Linux distributors went out of 

| business and that even the all-volun- 

| teer projects like Debian ceased. So, 

| what would happen when your next 

| hardware upgrade broke the Linux ker- 


This makes for a delicious paradox if | 
| source code and every tool you’d need 


ever there was one. The longevity of a 
company may be proportional to its 
market share, but it’s inversely propor- 


| tional to how soon your software will 


become obsolete. Microsoft’s attempt 
to move to a subscription-based soft- 


| ware model is a perfect example. The 


company is basically saying, “We’re go- 
ing to make your software obsolete so 


nel? Nothing much. You'd have the 


to fix the problem. All you would need 


| isa programmer. If that sounds un- 

| pleasant, imagine what would happen 

| if Microsoft foided and your next hard- 
| ware upgrade broke Windows. With- 


out the source code, you're basically 
out of luck. Of course, this is purely 


| hypothetical, because you'd already be 


often that you might as well just pay us 
| consequences of the latest migration 
| to the next version of Windows. 


for 10 years’ worth of software up- 
grades upfront and get it over with.” 
Any company with less than 90% mar- 


ket share would be laughed off the face | 


of the earth for suggesting that. And 


| that may be just the reaction Microsoft 


gets. But it couldn’t even float the idea 

if it didn’t already own the desktop. 
Here’s when the predic- 

tion will come true. Once 


| that lowa guy comes on 

| board, IT decision-makers 
| will begin to ask the right 
| question: “Do I get the 


| source code and the right 
| to modify and redistribute 


| ful are licensed under the 
GNU General Public Li- 

|} cense, which means you're 
| guaranteed to have access 


it at will?” 
Linux and most of the 
code that makes Linux use- 


Other Linux Views 


THE HYPE CYCLE 


LINUX MOVING UP 
The development of Linux 
is moving faster than any 
i a other commercial operat- 
ing system to date - so 
fast, in fact, that it will leapfrog Win- 
dows to replace Unix on the high end 
within the next seven or eight years. 
That means Linux, z/OS and Windows 
will be the primary server OSs before 
the end of the decade. 
BILL CLAYBROOK, 
ABERDEEN GROUP INC., BOSTON 


VISIBILITY 


PHASE 1(1998- 

2000): Period of hype 
asearlyadopterspro- y* 
ject huge gains for Lin-f 
uxasabroadlyused # 


operating system ¥ 


TECHNOLOGY 
TRIGGER 


1999 


-—— 


INFLATED 
EXPECTATIONS 


PHASE 2 (2000-2003): 

Linux emerges from the hype 
\ as an operating system for 
only selected roles, such as 
network or appliance servers 
and in Web server farms 


~ 


\ 
1 
\ 
\ 
s 


TROUGH OF 
DISILLUSIONMENT 
2000 


2001 2002 


paying half your staff to deal with the 


My prediction is reliable for other 
reasons. For example, unlike Microsoft 


| Certified Systems Engineer graduates, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Linux experts have complete control 
over their own value to a company. No- 


| body can decertify a Linux expert, be- 


NICHOLAS PETRELEY is a 
computer consultant and 
author in Hayward, Calif. 

He can be reached at 
nicholas@petreley.com. 


SLOPE OF 
ENLIGHTENMENT 


2003 


cause nobody can claim 
exclusive ownership of the 
intellectual property they 
learn. Every reason I can 
cite to support this predic- 
tion points back to the 
same issue — having 
access to the source code. 
So if you happen to be 
that IT decision-maker in 
Fredonia, Iowa, please let 
me know when you come 
around, so I can pass it on 
that the revolution has 
passed the turning point. D 


PHASE 3 (2003-2005): Linux 
becomes a presence in e-business 
but sees only jimited use in high- 
end database systems. 


PLATEAU OF 
PROFITABILITY 


2004 





Few companies see the full scope of 
the contribution IT can make to their 
business. Fireman’s Fund, a leading 
insurance company, will actively 
empower you to make that difference. 
Our Shared Services infrastructure 
positions you to make decisions with a 
tangible impact on the profitability of 
technological solutions. We'll give you 
the accountability you crave and 
inspire you to make the most of it - 
with lucid guiding principles, 
energized co-workers, and exceptional 
rewards. With your commitment, and 
that of our global parent, Allianz AG, 


there's nothing we can’t accomplish. 


MAKE YOUR 
OED IC); 


anole 


www.firemansfund.com/careers/ita8.html 


Provide broad technical support for the development and enhancement of service 
applications and the Message Bus infrastructure that supports those services. You will 
collaborate and consult with application teams on the overall conceptual integration design, 
standards and rules, as well as participate in project design reviews. You should possess 
expertise in Java/VisualAge, XML, Websphere, UDB/DB2, UNIX/AIX, and UML/Rational Rose 
along with skills in OO analysis and design. Knowledge of the MQ Series, IBM's |AA BOM/XML, 
COBOL, IMS/CICS would be a plus. 


www-firemansfund.com/careers/ita11.html 


Provide high-level technical leadership and mentoring for a team of Systems Engineers 

while working closely with management to define system improvements and deployment 
strategies. Your technical responsibilities will include enhancement and maintenance of the 
Message Bus, the Report Ordering Interface, and additional enterprise applications as they are 
identified. As new initiatives are approved, you will take an active part in the design, development 
and deployment efforts. You should possess in-depth knowledge of OC analysis and design, 
Java/VisualAge, Websphere, UNIX/AIX , UDB/DB2, UML/Rational Rose, Servlets, MQ Series, JSP, and 
EJBs as well as IBM's IAA BOM/XML. Six years’ experience is required in full life cycle development 


including estimating and planning. We prefer 2+ years’ experience in web architectures. 


mb 


Ee. 





(7) careers 


IT Careers in 


Retail 


Information technology has been a major factor 
in holiday shopping for the past two years, and 
its role in 2001! is expected to grow still further 
as retailers find new ways to serve customers 
when, where and how they want to shop. 


Circuit City Group, based in Richmond,VA, is rolling 
out a major new customer service with Amazon.com 
as part of its holiday planning. Amazon customers will 
be able to shop for products available in more than 600 
Circuit City stores, order the items through 
Amazon, and pick up the products instantly at their 
local Circuit City store with no shipping charges 
Circuit City products purchased through Amazon 
can be returned at any Circuit City store 


Dennis Bowman, Circuit City senior vice president and 
ClO, says this is just one of several new developments in 


IT CAREERS 


Advertising Supplement 


place to handle the holiday rush. Earlier this year, the 
MIS group implemented anew customer relationship 
management application.“This has made a tremendous 
impact on improving our customer satisfaction levels 
and the productivity of our customer care centers,” 
Bowman says. Circuit City also 

worked the supply chain, combin- 

ing hundreds of small fixes and 

enhancements to improve 

operations, from forecasting 


to recovery. 


Circuit City continues to move 

to JAVA as a standard develop- 

ment language. “This has allowed 

people in our MIS group to cross 

platforms and transfer into other 

teams more easily,’ Bowman 

explains. This will be important as 

Circuit City moves forward with a new point-of-sale 
system that will provide touch-screen displays and 
side-by-side product comparisons. On the operational 
side, MIS staff are improving register printer operation 
and delving deep into operating systems and hardware 
technology, including the new Intel Itanium processors 
“We don’t confine truly state-of-the-art work to an 
R&D organization; it’s part of a well-funded, 
mainstream IT effort,” Bowman says 


EES 


While no major expansion is planned, Bowman 

continuously looks for talented people who have 

experience with JAVA, object-oriented, ASA400RPG, 

PeopleSoft, Microstrategy and Cisco.“‘We want peo- 

ple who are heavy in their ability to work in teams 
and who are leaders. We can pro- 
vide a lot of important training, but 
the ability to motivate technical 
professionals is a skill that opens 
huge opportunities for an individ- 
ual,” says Bowman.“The bulk of 
time in any project is spent figuring 
precisely what needs to be done — 
these skills are hugely important to 
shortening this phase 


“The type of work, the environ- 

ment, the challenges — our 

environment means you'll be able 
to make a significant contribution here,” Bowman 
says. “If you have a great idea, we want you to 


volunteer to lead the way.” 





For more job opportunities with retail firms, turn to the pages 
of ITcareers. 
© If you'd like to take part in an upcoming ITcareers feature, contact 
Janis Crowley, 650.312.0607 or janis_crowley@itcareers.net 
© Produced by Carole R. Hedden 
© Designed by Aldebaran Graphic Solutions 





* Software Engineers 
* IT Project Engineers 
* Programmer Analysts 
* Financial/Management 
Analysts 
onsultants with ir 
edge of one of the 
techn nies: ATG. iP 
Silverstream, Java, Java Scrir 
MFC, ODBC, Visual Basi 
Visual C++ 
Server. Requires 


ty Assurance Groups 
RBF & QB ; 
Embedded COBOL 


n batch developm: 


Shell Scripts, C++ 

MS SOQl 

BSCS/EE or MSCS/EE and 0-3+ 
years experience c rsion & migratio 

NT. $68,000/yr. 40 

ude: Austin Wk 0 A.M to 5:00 PM 

or equiv. in Computer Science 


are or Engg. Or Math. Or 
X; Chicago, IL; San ‘ 1s Research & 3 yrs 


and Los Angeles, CA »Hered or rel. field or 
MA; St. Louis, MO 3 yrs. rel. exp. as a Software En 
r or Systems Engineer 

cc. must include 


louston, Plano and San 


Applicants must have work 

authonzation to accept permanent ) xp of use of noted 

It in the U.S. We offer ae duties above. MS 

squiv. in Computer 

a competitive comps ion and wap. Enon. OF 

Or Operations Research & 
and transcripts t ‘yr ccepted in lie 


employ 


benefits package. Send cover 
letter, res ¢ 
ONE Community, inc., Corporate x exp. Job location 
Headquarters, 2895 Greenspoint Atlanta, GA & ity. May work 
Pkwy., #500, Hoffman Estates at unanticipated locations in the 
bmit resum orth 
IL 60195. An Equal Opportunity pepe anag rth no _ 
Emplo 3A 7036502, 2943 
Br . - 

pore r Ad., Atle GA 
ast Dept. of 

Labor Field Service Office 


ONE Community, Inc. 
CE tccmeebaater-tar( =f) 

companies 

Pelebuuercbantctcy 

ECC atte ty 


LADP. 
A Clearquest 
* Database Administrator Suite, Win 
* Development/Engineering 0, Dreamwea' 
ndex Server, MTS. 
WebServer, Blue St Sapphire 
XLS, JSDK FoxPro, Drumbeat 
2000 etc y commensurate 
with exp. for juiv of educ 
and: 7 »f educ/exp 
will be acc 
rer si & salary expec 
1845 Watkins 
Street, Suite #2, Bethlehem, PA 
18017 or SSU vn Road 
Piscataway, NJ 08854 


Trave/relocation 


send 


requir 


Ascential Software Corporation 
50 Washington Street 
Westboro, MA 01581 


Onemen to Sycamore Networks, Inc. 


a leader in intelligent C 
Networking 
yundation for the 


Staffing @ ascentialsoftware 
Our product 
r additiona laying the 
ype 

www.ascentials 


EOE 


M/F/D/V. No phone calls please 


ive 

k. We currently 

the following sitions 

available at our headquarters ir 
Chelmsford, MA 

atwork Engineering Manager 

Senior Business Analyst 

Manager 


Send resumes to 
Staffing, Sycamore Networks 
10 Elizabeth Drive 
Chelmsford, MA 01824 
Fax: (978) 256-3434 
OR e-mail 
resume @ sycamorenet.com 


We are an equal opportunit 


employer 


the place where your fellow readers 
are getting a jump 
on even more of 


the world's best jobs. 


Stop in a visit. 


See for yourself. 


careers.co 
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F/T Sr. Programmer: Responsible 
for creating, customizing & de 
signing software & object module 
ponents, ot 
owchart systems acc 


specifi Jesigr acif 
specific design spec 


yser's needs; using 


ssing Server-side 
jures and Oracle 
2000. Migrate Oracle 
debug & maintain pr 


ctions wor 


& expand exist 


Must have Bache’ 


ed. Must have 2 yrs exp 
job offered or position w/ same 
duties. Send Resume to Kathleer 
V. Spencer at 1932 Wynnton 


Rd., Columbus, GA 31999. 


Several computer related 


positions for large telecom- 


munications consulting 


services company. Send 


resume to: Betsy Moya 


Sema, 701 Waterford Way. 


Miami, Florida 33126 


Software Engineer wanted by 
IS/IT Professional Consulting 
Services Co. in Metuchen, NJ t 
develop applications in an 
RDBMS using J2E Technologies. 
Bachelors degree in Comp. Sc 
Engg. and 2 yrs. exp. reqd 
Respond by resume to: (Ref. 
#GG7820), Unisoft Consulting, 
Inc., 351 Main Street, Metucher 
NJ 08840 


Software Developer (NJ): dsgn. 
dvip & deploy scaleable software 
components for mortgage indus 
try using COM/DCOM, ATL 
MTS, MSMQ, SOAP, XML; dvip 
web-based-electronic storing & 
retrieving syst to store mortgage 
docs; dsgn credit card autho 
rization w Payment Tech syst 
dvip socket-based programs 
dsgn GUI objects w. OCX con 
trols, ATL, ActiveX & other COM 
based techs. Reqts: comp-rel 
master and 2 yrs. work exp 
Resume to: Collie Brown, Mort- 
gage Systems, One Paragon 
Dr., #200, Montvale, NJ 07645. 


Several computer related positions 


for large telecommunications 


consulting services company. 


Send resume to: Tangela Burks, 


Sema, 6 Concourse Pkwy., Suite 


2700, Atlanta, GA 30328. 


F/T § Software Architect 
Responsible for planning and 
developing firmware and adapter 
ROM for intelligent adapter 
ards for management product 


embedded RTOS. Handle 


f the project using 


5/C++ for Windows NT, UNIX 


1 DOS. Develop drivers and 
5 f US Oper 
s. Must have a Bache’ 


Computer Scie 
gree equivalent 

f exp. Salary 
ompetitive. Send resume to 


rivatsan Ramachandran, AMI 


3145F Northbelt Pkwy., Norcross, 
GA 30071 


SAP Systems Analyst wanted by 
rg. in Westchester, IL for NYC 
work location. Req'd: Bach or US 
equiv. in MIS, exp. w/reinsurance 
process + 3 yrs exp w/SAP. 
Fax resume to L. Hesse, MSG 
Systems, Inc, Fax (708) 947 


3360 


Mgmt/Systms Anlysts reqd to 
upgrade MIS & reportg proce 
dures, review comp systm capa- 
bilities, prep workflo 

diagrams, study & dvip ne 
systems, prep tech reports & 
instruction manuals. Use Win 
98/3.1, Win NT Server & Win 
NT Workstation, MS Excel, MS 
Access, MS Powerpoint 
Netscape & Internet Expiorer, 
Novell Netware O/S. Bach in 
Engg/Math/Sci/MIS/Busn Admn 
or equiv +6 mos exp. Respond to 
Rahul Rametra, ATEC Group, 
Inc., 69 Mall Dr., Commack, NY 


11725, 


Software Engineer-real-time 
embedded IP switching software 
C/C++, 3/Layer 4 IP Service 
Switch, ATM & Packet over 
Sonet. MS degree or BS +5. 


Test Engineer-IP test plan 
development, configure and 
troubleshoot multicast servers 
and clients, DNS, LDAP, DHCP. 
TP, Layer 1 and Layer 2 
protocols. MS Engineering or 
BS+5 


Send resume to: Ellacoya 
Networks, ATTN: Jamie Tremblay 
7 Henry Clay Drive, Merrimack 
NH 03054 


SAP Data Conversion Engineer 
Design and Development of SAP 
computer software systems and 
data conversion. Required: BS 
in Computer Science and/or 
Math or Electrical Engineering or 
related, and certification in SAP 
R/3 Controlling Track. No Phone 
Calis. Resumes forwarded to: 
P.W. Kennedy, BackOffice Asso- 
ciates, Inc PR, O. Box 1215 
Orleans, MA 02653 or fax to 
508-255-2707 


based « 
fessionals 
two yea 

any/cc 
sets 


* Java/Visual B 
SQL*Plus 

* Java 
TCP, 

*VB/ASP/A 

SQL 

¢ XML/DHTML 
Interdev/GW 

* JDBC/Swing/Ja 


2000/Desig 
Versant 5.2 
Sybase/P: 
Oracle DBA 
ASP/internet-e¢ 
applications 
Java/Rational Rose 
ScriptJava Script 
Visual C++/MFC 
Dev/Visual So 
Ibjec 


1 Dunwoody Park #23¢ 
Atlanta, GA 30338 
FAX: 678-443-0730. E 


large-scale data 

application usin: 

Server E 

for design & 

Internet appli 

builder, PFC. 

and Javascrif 

nica 

for onli ata Fr 

resolving problems usir 
Sybase and SQL Remote. To 
manage a process of converting 
data from Object Oriented data 
base to RDBMS ponsible 
for Data Modelin: UI Design 
Functional and technical design 
including code development for 
integrating contract administration 
in one seamless application using 
Powerbuilder and Oracle. Manage 
application development code 
review, unit test, system test and 
Documentation within a timeline 
Must have Master's/Graduate 
degree with 2cialization 
Computer Science and six 
months of training in RDBMS 
The individual must have 
1.Experience in designing and 
developing large applications 
using RDBMS such as Oracle 
Sybase and GUI's such as 
PowerBuilder. 2. Experience in 
PL/SQL. 3. Experience in thi 

tier architecture using the Internet 
4. Graduate level course in Com- 
puter system architecutre, Data 
Management, Computer oriented 
Numerical and Statistical methods. 
40 hours per week. Annual 
salary of $70,000. Qualified can- 
didates please report or send 
two resumes to the Gwinnett 
Job Order # GA 7035775. GA 
Department of Labor, 1535 
Atkinson Road, Lawrenceville 
GA 30043-5601. Candidates 
must have proof of legal authority 
to work in the U.S. 


SENIOR SOFTWARE 
ENGINEER 


yn, develop 
ftware sys 
d banking 
software 
fea 
uate 
interface between hardware and 
ftware operations. Develo 
and direct software system test 
cedur rogramming 
Ntation using know 
f C++, Java, XML, Oracle 
L server, WIN32, API, CORBA 
ORB Architecture 
Sphere, Rational Rose 
d object 
i development. Re 
Masters Degree ir 
science ted field and fo 
years exp nce as a software 
engineer or computer program 
mer. Two years exper 
financial and banking applications 
and knowledge of C++, Java 
XML, Oracle, SOL server, WIN3Z 
API, CORBA (C 
Architecture 
Rational Rose. 
onented design and developmer 
Salary 
Conditions 8 a.m. to 5 p.m., 40 hrsy 
wk. Apply: Director, Pittsburgh 
Allegheny Co. CareerLink, ATTN 
425 Sixth Ave 
200, Pittsburgh, PA 15219 
Order No. WEB 


F/T Software Applications Engi 
neer: Responsible for developing 
designing & modifying computer 
software applications as well 
as testing & maintaining new & 
existing software applications 
Work w/ DB2, VSAM, CICS. 
JCL, SQL, COBOL, COBOLI! 
Easytrieve, MS Access, Xpediter. 
Intertest, Changeman, Platinum 
tools for DB2, FileAid & project 
planning MS Project. Oversee 
act ordination & training 

of new employees. Assess design 
cifications to ensure they meet 
ompany standards & require 
ments. Prepare work plans, codes 
& unit test programs & verify test 
data. Perform systems analysis 
tests, coordinate cross-function 
testing, monitor integration & al 
pha/beta testing & troubleshoot 
detects found. Must have Bach 
elor's degree in CS, Electronic & 
Communication Engineering or 
related field. Foreign degree 
equivalent accepted. Must have 
5 yrs. exp. in job offered or position 
w/ same duties. Send resume 
2@ups.com or United Parcel 
ice, Job Code: ismcw 

Box 833, Mahwah, NJ 
17430, Attn: Julie B 


ources, M-3C-010. 


aum, Human 


Software Developer (Atlanta 
GA): Research, design, develop 
implement and test computer 
software in a client server 
environment, utilizing OOA, OOD 
and Java. Translate application 
requirements and use cases 
a) problem-domain object 
oriented work products; identify 
objects. Develop analysis work 
products, including scenario. 
sequence diagrams. Translate. 
transform and implement design 
work products into source code. 
Provide technical support as 
required. Must have a Master's 
Degree or foreign degree equiv- 
alent in Computer Science or 
related field OR will accept 
Bachelor's degree and 2 years 
of experience as a Software 
Developer in lieu of Master's 
Degree. Educational/work back- 
ground must include: (i) one year 
of experience using OOA and 
OOD in a client/server environ- 
ment; and (ii) one year of 
experience with C++ in a Unix 
OR Windows NT environment 
Experience may have been 
obtained concurrently. Must have 
legal authority to work in the U.S 
Send resume to: N. Bression- 
Page. S1 Corp. 3500 Lenox 
Road, Suite 200., Atlanta, GA 
30326 


RISK ANALYST 


GE Card Services is a leader in providing credit servic 
retailers and consumers. Formed in 1932 as a provider of c 
financing for GE Appliances, Card Services pro 

credit cards, commercial programs and card-related f 


for hundreds of retailers and 


Responsibilities: 


* Perform decision support provide sce 
and solutions to various portfolio issues utilizing 


database tools and Acces: 
* Reduce process defects and resolve clients’ concerns 


* Recommend strategy changes to both 
portfolio profitability. 


Qualifications: 


*A BS. in Mathematics, Statistics, Operations Research 


equivalent and 2 years’ experience in field 


*Must have demonstrated ability with data extr 
warehousing tools (SAS, JCL, Easytrieve and Oracle or 
Unix platform). 


* Also required is experience with analytic tools ar 
specifically X11, multivariate and discriminant analy: 
logistic regression, and statistical tools and applications, specif 
Evolver’ Crystal Ball, and CHAID. 


We offer a competitive salary, outstanding benefits package and the 
professional advantages of an environment that supports your 
development and recognizes your achievements. Only individuals 
with authorization to work permanently in the U.S. need apply. Send 
resume and cover letter to: GE Card Services, Attn: Cathy 
Murray, 1600 Summer St., Stamford, CT 06927. 


We are an Equal Opportunity Employer. 


GE Card Services 


We bring 9 


Technical Writer EMS ANALY 
Document all technical aspects gathering & 
of the client's soft 2 in deve’ equirements t 
opment source es or to impr 
code anc code extracts 

that he t 1 e obje anking Software 
ibraries, interfaces, and properties ghouse nkir 
for the vario: 

nents 

code extrac’ 

dures 

mplement cor 


puter systems inciudi 


entation of 
t. Must have BS 
or related field 
exp. in above f 
S. exp. as a Technica 
ated pc 
Oracle, MS Word, MS PowerPoint 
SQL Server, ASP, and HTML 


dsition able t 


40.0 hrs/wk 8:00 AM—5:00 PM 
$63,700/Yr 


Applicants send c 
resume to 
M. Bhat 
Software Systems & 
Solutions, ir 
1945 Cliff Valley Way, Ste 
Atlanta, GA 30329 


Database 
Sr. Web Developer, First Union develop, adm 
Wachovia Corp. Charlotte, N 
Design & develop internet appis. 
COM/DCOM 
projects, databases & packages 
for importing & exporting data 
from different platforms. Reqs 
BA or foreign equiv. in Computer 
Science, Eng. or a rel. disc. & 5 
yrs exp. in the pos. off. or as a 
System Architect/Designer or 
Database Designer. The 5 yrs 
feqd. exp. must have inci. w business requirements; deve’ 
w/ web application dvip. using the applications usinc 
VB, DCOM, SQL Database Commerce Exchange Tech: 
design, replication package C++ and Java: develor 
creation, HTML authoring & Coding Standards. Req's 
batch file scripting. 40hrs/wk. equiv in Comp 
M-F, Send resume & cvr. Itr. to 
Sabrina Miller, 1525 West W. T. Send resume to: Ann Tayic 
Harris Blvd. NC 0775, Chariotte. Attn: HR, 1372 Broadway, Dept 
NC 28288-0775. IT NYC 10018. EOE 


IC Internet Date 


mponents for 


grams for 
and 
Req's: BA ir 


Eng, 3 yrs’ exe 


Manager, Applicat 
ment: Design and Arch 


rnet applications base: 
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@ careers.com 


Technical Associate sought 
by company in Boulder, CO 
specializing in software develop 
ment to work in Boulder & other 
unanticipated job sites in the US 
Develop courses & curriculum 
egarding Java, other program 
ming languages, & web tect 
nologies for clients who utilize 
the technology. Design course 
exercises & develop software for 
ourses as needed. Complete 
curricular research, & update 
& modify courses. Develop pre 
sentations & course instruction 
Provide course instruction t 
clients. Coordinate training 
courses including installation & 
up of courseware. Requires 
achelor's or foreign equivalent 
in Computer Science or related 
field; 6 mos. developing course 
ware software and writing 
curriculum for computer 
technologies. 8am-5pm, M-F 
$50,000/yr. Respond by resume 
to James Shimada, Coloradc 
Department of Labor & Employ 
ment, Employment & Tr 
Division, Tower Ii, #400 1 
Arapahoe, Denver, CO 80202,& 
refer Job Order Number 


CO50 


Programmer 
jr. Programmer. Assist prograrr 
sign, development & 
custom Softwar 
xon handheld 
VB & MS 


Acces identify software fc 


updates. Req: Bachelors Degree 


ter Scier 


quality software solt 
ominent businesses, is 
seeking candidates 
m design, deve 
mplementation 


products using ob 


f jec 


methodologies and 

t technologies. Must have 

a Bachelors degree in Computer 
Science or any field of engineering. 
Mail or fax resume to: Attn 
actor (HR), CSWL., Inc., 6800 
Center Pkwy, Suite 100. 


leasanton, CA 9456€ 


ENGINEERING 


3PARData, Inc. develops carrier 
storage servers and 
We currently have the 

following opening at our Frem« 


headquarters 


Software Development Engineer 


vanced OS R 


at www.< 
mail t 
logy Drive 
r fax t 
mail tc 
pardata.corr 
calls please. EOE 


PROGRAMMER wanted by 
e-commerce provider in Houston, 
TX. Requires B.S. in Computer 
Science or MIS, plus 3 months 
exp. Respond by resume to: D/S. 
UR, Director of Technology 
ChanneLinx, Inc., 3910 Kirby 
Dr., Ste 201, Houston, TX 
77098 


Protech Solutions, inc. Delivers 
Innovative IT solutions to 
business clients nationwide. We 
have immediate full time 
opportunities for Programmers 
Engineering Programmers 
Programmer Analyst, Systems 
Analyst, Software Engineers 
DBA's >onsultants and 
Software Consultants in any of 
the following areas 
AN/ANEnterprise NW, M 
Exchange Web Server 
Terminal Servers, Desktop 
Deployment, Software 
Distribution, Visual Studio, Java 
C++, Oracle Nev 2000, MTS 
MSMQ, DCOM, Active X, SQL 
DBA, MCSD, OCP, HTML,SCJP, 
DHTML, XML, ASP, XSL,CSS 
MCD,COBOL,CICS,DB2 
AM,TCL, PL/1, DBA 
$/3 ES 9000,ADABAS 
Natura ERP Systems 
SAP, Peopiesoft, Bachelor's 
Master's Degree required 
Jepending nm positior We 


also accept the foreign 
f 


educational equivalent c 
the degree, or the degree 
equivaient in education and 
experience. Excellent benefits 
Send resume/salary req. to: HR 
Protech Solutic Inc 

124 W. Capitol, Suite 550, Little 
Rock AR 72201 or 
HR@protechsoft.com 


SOFTWARE ENGINEERS (8 
positions): require Bachelor's in 
Engineering/Computer Science. 
Mathematics/Science or closely 
related field with experience 
providing skills in described duties. 
)0 per year 
re Engineers (8 posit 
Master's 


experience 


Sen 


F 4€ 


desigr iS and development 


of software applications for legacy 
stems IBM mainframe 
ronment: development and 


sa 
commerce and web apr 
ont in Microsoft, Java 
and related technologies; network 
anagement systems developed 
with Netscape Server and related 
tools; SAP R/3 applications on 
Windows with DOS and ABAP/4 
and related m 5. 40) trave 
to c s in the United 
Mai nes to: YASH 
logies nc Human 
Resources, 605 17th Avenue 


Suite 1, East Moline, IL 61244 


NE Ohio Ins. Co. seeks Program 
mer Analyst/PL-lIll to analyze 
user reqmts/procedures/problems 
to improve processing of comp 
systm: confer w/personneVanalyze 
current operational procedures) 
identify probs/learn specific input 
output reqmts; review comp 
systm capabilities to modify 
eval effectiveness 
prgm; troubleshoot; formulate 
plan using structured analysis, 
feasibility/costs/time req'd/com 
patibility of software/hardware 
modify/create prgms from detailed 
specs. Bach in Comp Sci/Eng'g 
based on a cred. eva 
in job or job 
t incl COBOL 
AM, JCL, VISIO. 
ER/CICS, XPEDITER: 
IMF & TSO/SPF. Resumes 
surance, SCB: 
HB1, 300 N. Commons Blvd 
OHT63, Mayfield Village, OH 
44143. No calls. EOE 


System Developers needed 
Positions available for qualified 
Candidates possessing MS/BS 
or equivalent and relevant work 
experience Duties include 
designing and developing soft 
ware solutions; Monitoring and 
evaluating systems. Work with 2 
of the following: RPG/400 
CL/400 and SQL/400. Send 
resume D.R. Horton, Inc 

1901 Ascension Bivd. Suite 100 
Arlington, TX 76006. Please 
reference CODEIX2 upon receipt 
to identify this position. No phone 
calls accepted. 


IT CAREERS 


IT Professionals 


Entergy, one of America’s largest 
utility companies, has multiple 
openings for the following 
occupations in multiple 


loc 


* Information Technology 
Professionals 

«¢ Systems Analysts 

* Computer Programmers 

¢ Software Engineers 


For immediate ¢ 
please forward you 

Salary requirements to: E ry 
Corporation and operating 
subsidiaries, A Ms. Lor 
Hendler, HR Department, PO 
Box 61000 New Orleans, LA 
70161. Phone: 504-576-4117 
EOE/M/F/D/V Principals only 
You will only be contacted if you 


are considered for an interview 


IT Leader 2/Desktop Engineering 
Team Lead, First Union/Wachovia 
Corp., Position in Charlotte, NC 
Manage engineers who design 
& implement solutions to er 
hance the desktop envir. Min 
reqs. incl. BA or foreign equiv. ir 
Comp. Science, System Eng 
yr rel. disc. & 5 yrs. exp. in the 
pos. off. or as Operations Mgr. or 
stem Architect. The 5 yrs. reqd 
exp. must incl. work supervising 
the eng. of large PC deployments 
(1000 or more PC's) as well as 
work w/ the architectural design 
xf PC implementations across 
disperse locations using Microsoft 
tech. incl. Windows NT, SQL 
Server Admin. (Transact-SQL 
Nindows scripting, & network 
tech. such as OSPF, RIP, TCP/IP 
& NetBIOS & server performance 
yrs of 
work w/S VB dvip. & 
Object-oriented design & dvit 
using COM. 40hrs/wk, M-F, Send 
resume & cvr. Itr. to Johnna Fary 
301 South Tryon Street, 4tt 
Floor, Charlotte, NC 28288-0953 


tuning. 2 feqd exp must 


Senior Business Analyst, First 
Union/Wachovia Corp. Baltimore 
MD. implement SEC/NASDAQ 
NYSE requirements for Equ 
Credit Market (ECM) trading 
(OTC and Listed). Oversee trading 
appl. & vendor support. Re 
BA in MIS or Computer Science 
and 2 yrs exp in the pos. off 
or as a Trading Floor Support 
Analyst Computer Syster 
Support Analyst. The 2 yrs of 
reqd. exp. must incl. work w/ trad: 
ing floor tech. support, trading 
system appl. implementations 
branch built coordination, budget 
submissions on system imple 
mentations & modification & 
upgrade of 
infrastructure. 40hrs/wk, M-F 
Send resume & cvr. Itr. to Sabrina 
Miller, 1525 West W. T. Harris 
Bivd. NC 0775, Charlotte, NC 
28288-C 


trading systems 


Usability Specialist 
Res. for designing a prevention 
guidelines site blueprint & creating 
the appropriate info. archi 
Collaborate w/other CDC org. to 
update & improve access 
use of CDC Guidelines. M.S 
man Computer Interaction 
abil. to do following, gained 
through 6 mos. exp. or 1 col 
course: task analysis, usability 
testing, heuristic evaluation 
prototyping, research design 
web design. Abil. to use Java 
HTML, CSS, & JavaScript. 40.0 
hr/wk. 9:00 - 5:00. Send resume 
to: Mr. Arthur Jackson, VP, 
Management Assistance Corpo: 
ration 2900 Chamblee Tucker 
Road, Building 10 Atlanta, GA 
30341 


Computerworld « 


Telecomm Co seeks Software 
Engineer for Chicago, IL location 
Must possess Bach. degree in 
Comp Sci/Comp Eng, or Electrica! 
Eng. + 3 yrs exp. in job offered 
; as Systems Analyst 
yrammer Analyst. Send 
to: WFI, 4810 Eastgate 

Diego, CA 92121, Att 


Analyst (Oakbrook, IL) 
ze user req'ments, develop 
project process flow, progr spec 
ifications, tests & conversion 
plans. Implement syst, train users. 
Pian & prep tech repor 
randa. MS in Comp 
Math & 1.5 yr exp req'd 
must incl IBM mainframe, Xpeditor 
CA-Realia Workbench, DB2 
XDB, REXX, CICS, IMS DB/DC 


$78,803/yr, 40 hrs/wk, 9a-5p. 
Applicts must show proof 
legal authority to work in | 
Resume to: iL Dept of Emr 
Security, 401 South State St 
North, Chicago. 60605. Attn 
B. Kelly, Ref #V-IL 26311-K. An 
empioyer paid ad. NO CALLS 
Send 2 copies of both res & 


nior Software Engineer wanted 
Must have Bachelor's degree in 
Computer Science, Engineering 
yr related field & 5 yrs. computer 

ftware development exper 
incl. exper 


Ybject Oriented design. Send 


Software Engineer- Web Devel. 
opment. Minimum qualifications 
include BS in Computer Science 
or Engineering, plus proficiency 
with MFC using MS-Visual Studio, 
Visual FoxPro programming and 

and Server Side program 
ming with Cold Fusion and ASP 
technologies. Send resume to: 
Human Resources, Call24, 196 
Boston Ave, Suite 3150, Medford. 


MA 02155 


Shareholder.com is seeking a 
qualified Client Engineer to 
develop and maintain Cold 
Fusion web application on the 
internet and to work with our 
clients to define new strategic 
projects. Must have experience 
in real Cold Fusion and SQL 
programming. Send Resume to: 
Keith Barrett, Shareholder.com, 
12 Clock Tower Place, Maynard, 


MA 01754 


Software Engineer 


Design, implement, test and 
debug code per design specif: 
cations and problem 
using C/C++ and Assembly 
languages with object-oriented 
programming techniques and 
algorithms. Must have MS in CS. 
EE or related field and 1 yr exp 
design and implementation 
software features. Send 2 
resumes to: Yvette Wischinski 
Human Resource Representative. 
ndover Controls Corporation 
300 Brickstone Square, Andover 


MA 01816 


Software Engineer sought by an 
elevator manufacturer Aust 
have Bachelors in Comp. Sc 

any Engg. 2 yrs. exp. in dsgn 
dev. of Network Manager System 
2000 elevator control system 
Respond to H.R., #SJ, Otis 
Elevator Co. 5 Farm ings 
Farmington, CT 06032 


Talent is 
the fuel of 
the new 
economy. 


Fill up 
with 
ITcareers. 


Pitare tore scot aa 
arse molar v leh) 
Bice ote eiCe 

If you want to 
make hires, 

ie com Celta 
into our page: 

Call Janis 

Crowley at 


1-800-762-2977 


ITCAREERS 


| 
get better 
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MILLIONS OF | 
READERS 


MILLIONS OF 
SURFERS 


ONLY 
THOUSANDS 
OF DOLLARS 


TOTAL IMPACT 
TOTAL 
SAVINGS 


Put your message in 
IT careers and 
ITcareers.com and 
reach the world’s 


best IT talent. 


ITCAREERS 


IT careers.com 








careers.com 


You can 
finda 
better 


ele 


ate ert 
and tiec 
behind 

your back. 


Just point your 
mouse to the 
world’s best 


IT careers site. 


Brought to 
you by 
Computerworld, 
InfoWorld and 


Network World. 
Find out more 
ITcareers Sales 
Representative 


or Janis Crowley 


1-800-762-2977 


(WE 





Where the hest 


Duties 


program deve 


are Engineer 
Resp. for 
analytical servic 
w/the implem. & configuration 
5 appis. using Oracle 
Design, develop & integrate soft 
ware appls. for Windows network 
ising PL/SQL Reports & Form 
4.5. Design, implement, test & 
troubleshoot software modules 
Resp. for system monitoring 
report design & maint. ad 
guidelines. Requires: M.S 
2ign equiv.) in Comp. Sci 
mt., Bus, Adm. or related 
srsework must incl 
Mgmt. info Systems & 
tems Analysis & Design 
40 hrs./wk.; 8:00 


Jacquie 
30 N. Union Z 
Rochester, NY 14607-1345 


Technical Sales Engineer: Resf 


Analyzer software 


mestically iterna 
jonally, product demonstratior 
ainingftechnical services. Devel. 
technical proposals. Apply ext 
ledge of RF test & me 
ment tools/processes & ce 
wireless engineering environ 


stems 


nternatior 


Actix Inc., Attr 
W),1616 Ander 


109, McLear 


Sr. Systems AnalystProgram- 
mers-Sensormatic Electronics 
Corporation, Boca Raton, Florida 
ple openings for Sr 
Analyst/Programmers 

an d support BaaN 

software and sub-systems 
must present a 

achelors degree in Computer 
Information Science 

nation Systems or Computer 
Engineering (software emphasis) 
or related field and 2 
experience using BaaN IV 


3 years 


Please apply directly through 
www.sensormatic.com (employ 
ment) by location and reference 
Job Code AZA1 or send resume 
and salary requirements to 
Staffing Department, B-76 at 
Sensormatic PO Box 5037 
Boca Raton, Florida 334 

0837. We are proud to be 

EEO/AA employer. M/F/V/D. 


t+) 
pee e 


(D careers.com 


IT CAREERS 


ENGINEERING 
Educat T 


Windows 


and que 


“ 
equating 
RT; and 

Apply with r 

Abernathy 


T 
e: 


Wu: c 3 yrs. ext 


with PeopleSoft HRMS er 


Software En: 


d & imoler 
Jev & imple 


ng measure 
releases 
Execute test 
test data fo 
& enhancements j 
Maintain test cases & ex 


regression test 
w/developers or 
enhancements 

(or foreign equiv.) 
Info. Sci., Enc 
Jursewor 
mr ° 
8:00 a.r 


resume (f 
Weis, CTG, Inc 


5th Fl., Clevelanc 


SAP Consultant — Plans. 
nates activities f 

ures ¢ 
met; analyzes fact 
productivity; determines tim 
for client req; mar 
grammers as needed 
tech advice, re: systems imp 
mentn. Bachelor's in Comp S« 
Engineering or related req'd plus 
3 yrs’ exp in SAP req'd. Sal: DOE 
Pls contact: Melisa Schwartz 
CSIPER Consulting 
Baltimore Pike, Ste 204, Chadds 
Ford, PA 19317 


seta 
Bourne 

ated sy 

TP. NNTP € mayor 


ystems; er 


PROGRAMM 


ia, SC 


| Engineering 
related field, with 2 
job offered or as a 
stems Analyst; Exp 
years using C/C++ 
e Salary and benefits 
Send resume t 
Recruiter, AgFirst Farm Credit 
P.O. Box 1499, Columbia 
Attn: Job BS - (Ne 
Phone Calls Please 


ENGINEERING 


Pixo, Inc., an innovator of wireless 
phone ftware 


candidates for the following 


seeking 


positions in our San Jose locatior 


Senior Server En 

(Req. # 137) 

Senior Software Engineer 
(Req. #147) 

Software Test Engineer 
(Req. #143) 

User Interaction Designer 
(Req. #146) 

Team Lead/Deployment 
Services (Req. #149) 
Director of Business Develop 
ment, Europe (Req. #150) 


For immediate consideration 
please forward your resume with 
Req. # via email c pixo.com 
or fax to: 800-525-9126. We are 
an Equal Opportunity Employer. 


PIXO 
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+ years 


jowing job title 


PROGRAMMER/ANA 
SYSTEMS ANALY 


EMS PROGRAMA 


ARCHIT 
DATA WAREHOUSING 
ARCHITECT 

IT PROJECT MANAGER 
BUSINESS ANALY 

SAP FUNCTIONAL ANE 
TECHNIC. 

HIGH LEVEL SOLUT 


EXPERT 
SALES EXEC 


TECHNICAL RECRI 


Ww 


FUP, PUP. TACL, ENF 
INSPECT, Non-Stop SQL 
w/ ACI Performance U 
EMSPerus, BIC ISO, XPNE 


hrs per wk, 9A-8P 2 yrs. ext 


nteractive M. 


Job location 


sing W Ww r 


X. Register 


reate tables w/index 


& templates usir 
Perl & Java 

Comp. 

field. C 

classes in: Oper. $ 

ware Eng. & UNIX 
hrs./wk.; 8:00 a.m. to 5: 
Send resun 

Tuccito, AnswerThink 

W. Peachtree St., Suite 
Atlanta, GA 30308. Must t 
legal auth. to work in 


COM objects ir 


& 


800 


a 
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Continued from page 1 


HP ed000 


cared about employees and 


customers and would go out of | 
the way to make things right. | 
| computers left standing, along | 
| with Compaq Computer Corp.'s 
OpenVMS-based systems and 
IBM’s ASA400, which is now | 
called the iSeries. Winston | 


That has gone by the wayside 
in the past few years.” 

Penney said 30% of Pierce 
County’s business activities, 


including the processing of tax | 
bills, land appraisals and li- 


Sysadmins Fear 
Drop in Demand 


While IT managers calculate the 
costs of migrating from the HP 
€3000 to other systems, anoth- 
er group is bracing for a more 
personal hit. Last week's phase- 
out announcement left a large 
number of systems administra- 
tors watching their once-valu- 
able skills lose more value in the 
marketplace. 

“Many people have built their 
careers on that platform,” said 
John Burke, systems and opera- 
tions manager at Pacific Coast 
Building Products. “To see it go 
away, especially at a time when 
most [of us] thought things were 
positive, will hurt a lot of people 
in the wallet.” 

Burke said his company is in- 
vesting in training on new tech- 
nologies, such as Windows and 
SAP AG's R/3 enterprise re- 
source planning applications, 
for its IT employees. 

But some administrators who 
faced similar kinds of situations 
with other old-line systems 
haven't been so lucky. 

Jerry Leslie, an unemployed 
systems manager in Bellaire, 
Texas, said demand for support 
skills for Digital Equipment 
Corp.'s OpenVMS-based sys- 
tems dropped significantly after 
Compag acquired the company 
three years ago. 

“The VMS community just 
dried up,” Leslie said. “There's 
not that much call for it, so peo- 
ple with that skill set need to 
move into other areas.” 

- Lee Copeland 


neem 


| 





cense applications, are han- 
dled by the HP e3000. County 
officials haven’t decided on a 
migration path to another 
hardware platform, he said. 
The 3000 _ series 
launched in 1972 and is one of 
the last of the old-line mini- 


Prather, general manager of 
the HP e3000 business unit, 


said “several thousand” of the | 


systems are still in use — an 
amount that some 


3000 NewsWire” in 
Texas, estimated that the re- 
maining installed base ranges 
from 25,000 to 50,000 servers. 
HP made its latest overhaul 


of the e3000 in February, intro- 
| ducing new A-class and N- | 


class systems that offer up to 
65% and 35% more power, re- 


spectively, than their predeces- | 
sors. But, Prather said, 3000 | 
sales have been on the decline | 
for years. “HP has tried very | 


hard to refresh the product,” he 


said. “[But] we can read the | 


writing on the wall and look at 


| the trend and predict the ero- | 
| sion will continue.” 
A five-year road map for the | 


this | 


e3000 was laid out at 
year’s HP World show, an HP 


spokeswoman confirmed. But | 


she said the road map included 
just two years of specific prod- 


uct enhancements that HP still | 


plans to implement. The other 


three years were “ideas” and | 


didn’t represent firm commit- 
ments by HP, she said. 

The decision to scrap the HP 
e3000 comes at a 
time for HP, which is strug- 
gling because of the economic 


downturn and engaged in an | 
uphill battle to complete its | 


proposed acquisition of Com- 
paq. HP last week reported 


that revenue in its fourth quar- | 


ter ended Oct. 31 dropped 18% 

from 

while net profits fell by 89%. 
Under the phaseout plan an- 


was | 


analysts | 
| termed a big understatement. 

Ron Seybold, editor of “The | 
Austin, | 


sensitive | 


the year-earlier level, | 





NEWS 


nounced by HP, the company 
will continue to sell and en- 
hance the HP e3000 through 
October 2003. Technical sup- 


port services for the machines, | 


which run HP’s proprietary 
MPE/ix operating system, will 
continue until the end of 2006. 

HP hopes e3000 users will 
migrate to its other servers 


running HP-UX, Windows or | 
Linux, and it’s offering a series | 
of discounts and trade-in offers | 
designed to help lower the | 


transition costs (see chart). 


Cost Concerns 
But a systems administrator 
at a Virginia-based shipping 


firm said HP’s offer may not be | 
such a bargain for everyone. | 
While HP said companies that |} 


have the newest e3000 systems 
will be able to convert to Unix 
servers at no cost, “we already 
paid a great deal more for the 


N-class MPE box than a com- 


parative HP-UX box in Au- 


gust,” said the user, who asked | 


not to be identified. 

“No one at my 
knew that they would discon- 
tinue [the HP e3000],” 


assumption that it would be 
around for a while.” 

Burke voiced doubts 
that HP’s discounts will cover 


also 


A sidebar that ran as part of the 
Nov. 12 “E-Mail@30” feature 
stated that Boit Beranek and 
Newman Corp. is now Genuity 
Inc. Much of BBN’s operations 
did become part of Genuity, but 
Ray Tomlinson, the originator of 
the e-mail address format, 
works at BBN Technologies, 
which is a subsidiary of Verizon 


The date of a previous column 
by David Foote that was alluded 
to in his Nov. 5 column (“Seiz- 
ing Success from the Jaws of 
Tragedy”) was misstated. The 


company | 


he 
added. “We bought it under the | 





Don't Go Away 


HP announced the following discounts and trade-in offers to try 
to keep HP e3000 users in the fold: 


Users of HP e3000 A and N class servers will be able to con 
vert at no additional cost to HP 9000 systems, which share the same hardware 


Companies with HP e3000 9xx series servers are being 
offered trade-in credits of 35% to 60% toward the purchase of an HP-UX or 


Linux system. 


9xx series users who migrate to HP's Intel-based 
servers can get a 30% discount in addition to the trade-in credit 


the full cost of migrating. And, 


he added, users may find them- | 


selves under the gun as the | 


support clock ticks down. 
“Five years is not a lot of time 
to convert lots of homegrown 
applications that have been 
built over the years,” he said. 
Automated Resources Group 
Inc., a Montvale, 
company that provides sub- 


scription management  ser- 


N.J.-based | 


Parchinski sanguine 
about the impending end of the 
e3000. “We had heard rumors 
for years that HP would aban- 
don it,” he said. “It was just a 
matter of time.” 

But other users were 
forgiving and they’re 
questioning whether to contin- 
ue investing their professional 


was 


less 


said 


| careers and their corporate IT 


vices for publishers, runs a 25- | 


year-old fulfillment 
tion on four HP e3000s. Ken 
Parchinski, the company’s 
chief technology officer, said 


applica- | 


he has been considering a mi- | 
gration to Windows servers 


and expects the conversion of 
| the company’s Cobol source 


code and databases to cost 


$1 million. 


Tell a Secret” in the Nov. 5 
issue, the description of the 
problem that Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. was trying to 
solve was incorrect. The prob- 
lem was not that users couldn't 
change their own passwords, 
but that they couldn't reset the 
passwords for expired or 
locked-out accounts. 


The business profiled in the Nov. 
5 Workstyles column was incor- 
rectly identified as MSNBC. it ac- 
tually was the company's 

MSNBC.com online news service. 


The Nov. 5 Security Manager's 
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budgets in HP’s technology. 

“It has to be in the mind of 
IT managers: the harsh reality 
of HP’s unwillingness to stay 
committed to their products,” 
said Gregory Kosmeder, a sys- 
tems administrator at Plano, 
Texas-based retailer J.C. Pen- 
ney Co. “Proprietary or not, 


there is a significant customer 


| base out there that will be left 
| 


out in the cold.” D 
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‘Tablet Watch 2001 


HE BIG COMDEX GADGET STORY THIS YEAR? No 

question, it’s the Tablet PC. IBM won’t be making one, 

and Michael Dell doesn’t think there’s a market for 

them. But Microsoft claims that inside five years, Tablet 

PCs will elbow aside traditional laptops and even desk- 
top machines to become the most popular form of PC. 

That’s, er, unlikely. Especially when you consider that Tablet PCs 
have been on the market pretty much continuously since 1989, and 
Microsoft has been pushing them, on and off, for most of that time. 

But that doesn’t mean we shouldn’t be ready — just in case. 


There’s no way for corporate IT people to 
figure out whether Tablet PCs will actually take 
off this time. Microsoft's backing is no guarantee; 
Microsoft also backed PenWindows, Windows 
for Pen and the Pen PC. Hardware heavyweights 
don’t carry much weight either: IBM, Toshiba 
and Fujitsu have all made Tablet PCs that never 
found more than a niche market. (In fact, you 
don’t have to wait for next year — you can buy a 
Fujitsu Tablet PC today.) 

We can’t analyze the specifications and know 
for sure, because the specs just tell us what 
these gadgets are — not whether they’ll be use- 
ful. We can’t take analysts’ bouquets or brickbats 
at face value, because they don’t have any more 
production-level experience with these things 
than we do. 

Fortunately, we don’t have io figure it out. All 
we have to do is keep an eye on the real gadget 
experts: our users. 

If lots of them buy these gizmos out of their 
own wallets, insist on dragging them into the 
office and keep using them for months — that’s 
when we'll know they may be worth officially 
supporting. 

If users never give the gizmos 
more than a yawn, we’ll know 
Tablet PCs are still specialty items. 

And if users start bringing them 
in, but they disappear after a month 
or two, we'll all breathe a sigh of re- 
lief. That means the Tablets looked 
better than they really worked — at 
least for the kinds of work our users 
do. And we won't have to spend a 
nickel of our own budgets to find 
that out. 

That’s the thing about users and 
gadgets — they will try them out. 
Ever since users started smuggling 
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in Apple IIs with Visicalc spreadsheet software | 
on them, they’ve been causing us grief with 
nonstandard, unapproved technology. 

But they’re also the best judges of whether 
the gadgets help them do their jobs better. And 
they’re ruthless about making those decisions. | 
After all, when you’re an unauthorized gadget | 
user, that gadget better be worth the risk. 

More to the point, they’ll sometimes give a 
thumbs-up to stuff we’d never dare to force 
on them. 

Case in point: the Palm Pilot. When it first 
showed up, IT people knew it was a dandy giz- 
mo. But it was tiny and tough to read. And its 
weird system of sort-of-recognizing-something- 
kind-of-like-handwriting was hard to learn, 
error-prone and pretty geeky. Any IT shop that 
tried to force it on users would face open revolt. 

Who knew users would snap up Palms on 
their own, teach themselves how to use them 
and then demand IT shops to support them? 
Answer: Nobody — not even the users them- 
selves, until they actually did it. 

Best of all, letting users figure out which gad- 
gets are useful makes the users happy. They get 
more control over that IT decision, 
and they get to tell us what to do for 
a change. 

So watch your users carefully as 
Tablet PCs and other high-tech 
widgets arrive. It’s the cheapest 
and most accurate way of finding 
out whether these products have 
potential in your business. 

And on the outside chance that 
users find this new batch of Tablets 
to be more useful than they have 
since 1989 — well, this way you'll 
be ready. 

Just in case. B 
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IT PILOT FISH and co-worker 
are mystified when their print 
outs don’t show up in the hopper 
of the departmental printer. They 
run the jobs again - no luck 
Finally, fish suggests pushing the 
jarge green button on the printer 
Co-worker says, “There's not 
supposed to be a large green 
button on this printer.” Turns out 
that equipment was moved the 
night before, fish admits - and 
they're waiting for their print jobs 
at a copy machine 


MY FLOPPY DISK drive is 
going bad, user says - “It keeps 
making a grinding noise.” Help 
desk pilot fish sees the problem 
immediately: The disk is hanging 
halfway out of the drive. Why? 
fish asks. “I didn’t want to put it 
all the way in,” answers user, 
“because what if | wanted to get 
it back out?” 


COMPLAINTS OF SLOW 
mainframe response times are 
flooding the help desk. So pilot 
fish asks mainframe operator 
what the problem is. “It is not 
running slow,” he answers de- 
fensively. “It's just very busy.” 


The 5 


1 
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“Leok into my Web eite, Ms. Carruthers. 


i 


3 

TE 
YOU HAVE TO MOVE our print- 
er away from the window, admin 
assistant tells IT pilot fish - it 
gets too much cold air. How do 
you know? fish asks. Every time 
we print, we have to wait for it to 
warm up, she replies. “I turned 
off the ‘power save’ feature,” fish 
says, “and it has stayed warm 
enough ever since.” 


SALESMAN is demonstrating 
Web-based software to cus- 
tomer’s management group 
Why squint at a tiny laptop 
screen? says boss. He tells pilot 
fish to hook it up to a projector. 
Salesman fires up Web browser, 
and onto the big screen flashes 
page after page of dirty pictures 
until fish vaults the desk and 
pulls the plug. My home page 
must have, um, accidentally got 
set to a porn site, stammers 
salesman. Suggests fish, “Not 
the demo he wanted to show.” 


Show me your stuff: sharky@ 
computerworld.com. You get 
a snappy Shark shirt if your true 
tale of IT life sees print - or if it 
shows up in the daily feed at 
computerworld.com/sharky. 
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Look deep into its rotating, nicely 
animated spiral, spinning, spiming, pulling 
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SEE, HEAR AND FEEL THINGS LIKE NEVER BEFORE 


THE WORLD'S FIRST & LARGEST © 
24 INCH ULTRATHIN LCD MONITOR 


XTRAWIDE™ (170 DEGREE) VIEWING ANGLE © 
HIGH RESOLUTION, UP TO 1920 X 1200 © 


is real enough? 


How real can an 
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The code to 
your success 
is here. 


Advance your technical knowledge and your career 
at the premier conference for Oracle products and services. 


Technically speaking, it’s the place you need During OpenWorld’s five days of intensive 
to be. Whether you're a Developer, Webmaster, training you'll have access to 

Java expert, DBA, Information technologist, IT + 400 comprehensive educational sessions 
executive, or Oracle partner, you’re sure to find 


the information you need. * Two-hour hands-on training sessions 


* Keynote addresses by industry visionaries 


Come learn how Oracle9/—the new version of ’ as . 
* 300 strategic partners showcasing their 


our application server and database— has very latest solutions 


satisfied three industry benchmarks: increased 

performance, increased affordability, and * 100 live product demonstrations at the 
increased reliability. During OpenWorld, you'll Oracle}: DEMOgrounds 
see why Oracle continues as the RDBMS * International Oracle Users Group— 
market leader, and as the technology leader Americas (IOUG-A) Forum, education 


for Enterprise Applications Servers. created for users by users 


* Networking and career development 


For conference details, Register today and save 
and to register, on a Full Conference Pass. 
go to: oracle.com/start U.S. & Canada: 1.888.347.6448 
Enter keyword: openworld1165 International: +1.972.349.7688 
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